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A  COURT  IN  A  MISSIONARY  EXHIBITION. 


“  Workers  together  with  God.” 


Part  I.  THE  MISSIONARY  EXHIBITION. 

(a)  Its  Object  and  Meaning. — If  it  be  indeed  true,  as  of 
late  years  we  have  come  more  and  more  to  realize,  that  the  primary 
duty  of  the  Church  in  this  age  is  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  fulfil 
the  Lord’s  last  command,  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings  to  every  creature”;  if  on  every  hand  “it  is  plain  we 
have  an  irresistible  mandate  to  proclaim  the  Kingdom,”  and  we  are 
not  doing  it  as  we  should,  then  it  is  evident  that  missionary  interest 
and  effort  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  fad  of  the  few. 
Special  efforts  then  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  quicken  through¬ 
out  its  whole  membership  the  Church’s  sense  of  responsibility 
towards  the  non-Christian  world,  and  towards  those  scattered 
children  of  the  household  of  faith  whose  lot  is  cast  in  distant  places 
whither  the  Church  has  not  yet  been  able  to  follow  them. 

And  thus  the  Missionary  Exhibition  has  come  into  being  as  a 
great  educational  agency,  and  a  most  attractive  way  of  interesting 
young  and  old  in  the  work  for  God  which  lies  beyond  our  own 
gates  and  yet  lies  within  our  responsibility. 
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(b)  Its  Educational  Value. — In  the  preliminary  circular 
usually  issued  to  draw  attention  to  a  forthcoming  Exhibition  the 
question  is  asked,  “  What  is  the  Exhibition  for  ?  ”  and  the  answer 
given  is — 

To  interest  visitors  and  set  them  wondering  and  wanting  to  know 
about  the  people  and  things  in  foreign  lands.  When  they 
begin  to  wonder  why  people  in  heathen  lands  are  not 
Christians  then  is  the  opportunity 

To  instruct  them  by  answering  their  questions,  explaining  the 
exhibits,  giving  talks  and  lantern  lectures,  and  setting  forth  the 
facts  and  needs  of  the  missionary  enterprise  by  pageants, 
tableaux,  and  other  illustrative  methods.  The  result  of  all  this 
will  be  by  God’s  grace 

To  inspire  them  with  a  real  desire  to  win  the  world  for  Christ,  and 
for  that  end  to  pray  and  work  and  give  themselves  and  their 
money  to  the  cause. 

To  attain  this  threefold  end  is  then  the  object  of  our  Missionary 
Exhibition,  which  consequently  must  be  a  carefully  organized 
undertaking. 

1.  Local  Organization.  —Much  thoughtful  planning  and  months 
of  careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  local  committee  and  officers 
are  needed  to  bring  the  Exhibition  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
selection  of  the  right  persons  for  the  oversight  of  the  various 
departments,  the  laborious  and  manifold  duties  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  General  Secretary  and  heads  of  departments,  the  loyal  and 
united  support  of  the  effort  by  the  whole  Church  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  all  these  are  essentials.  In  all  matters  of  organization, 
however,  the  cordial  support,  advice,  and  assistance  of  the 
Exhibitions  Department  of  S.P.G.  and  of  the  Headquarters  Staff 
generally,  can  be  relied  upon.  There  is  now  a  fund  of  wide 
experience  to  draw  upon,  and  it  is  at  the  disposal  of  those 
contemplating  an  Exhibition.  But  the  real  life  and  spirit  of  the 
Exhibition  and  its  permanent  value  depend  very  largely  upon  two 
classes  of  persons,  the  ‘  Deputations  ”  and  the  stewards. 

2.  The  “Deputations.’  ’ — These  are  the  accredited  representatives 
of  the  Society  who  are  sent  to  give  brief  lectures  in  the  various  courts. 
A  really  wonderful  work  has  been  done  at  many  Exhibitions  by  these 
representatives  from  the  Mission  Field.  To  be  able,  in  short  talks 
of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  minutes,  to  give  a  clear-cut  outline  of 
the  conditions  of  their  life  and  work  abroad,  to  convey  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  character  of  the  people,  to  illustrate  their  manners 
and  customs  in  such  a  way  as  to  stir  the  imagination  of  the 
hearers,  to  kindle  their  enthusiasm  and  whet  their  appetite  for 
more,  and  withal  to  show  the  intensity  and  urgency  of  the  need  for 
increased  activity  by  the  Christian  Church  is  a  feat  which  seems 
impossible,  and  yet  one  has  known  it  performed  over  and  over 
again,  even  by  those  who  have  had  little  experience  in  Exhibition 
work.  There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  well 
organized  Exhibition  which  draws  out  the  best  that  is  in  our 
speakers.  Their  personality,  too,  frequently  impresses  their 
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audience  as  much  as  their  words — their  bright  cheerfulness  and 
human  sympathy,  their  keen  enthusiasm  and  joy  in  their  work, 
their  evidently  strong  and  sincere  love  of  their  people  and  their 
longing  to  get  back  to  them,  are  to  many  a  revelation  of  what  the 
missionary  life  really  is.  It  is  the  Society  as  it  is  known  abroad 
which  is  on  exhibition,  and  in  the  vivid  and  living  pictures  of  its 
manifold  and  varied  activities  presented  by  the  representative 
missionaries  in  the  courts,  misconceptions  and  prejudices  are 
removed,  and  there  is  aroused  in  the  minds  of  many  an  abiding 
interest  in  and  a  desire  to  assist  the  good  work. 

3.  The  Stewards  . — Here  the  Society  has  to  rely  upon  the 
Church  in  the  locality  in  which  the  Exhibition  is  held.  The 
stewards  are  local  Church  people,  men  and  women,  without 
whose  help  the  Exhibition  could  not  be  carried  through. 

How  are  these  stewards  obtained,  and  how  prepared  for  their  work  ? 

When  an  Exhibition  has  been  decided  upon  and  the  committee 
formed  and  officers  appointed  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to 
allocate  the  various  courts  to  parishes.  Generally  a  town  parish 
makes  itself  responsible  for  the  care  of  a  court,  but  frequently  one 
or  more  country  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  assist,  providing 
stewards  for  the  afternoons  of  one  or  more  days.  These  parishes 
thus  responsible,  select  among  them  from  twenty  to  thirty  people 
who  are  willing  to  act  as  stewards  in  that  particular  court  in  turn 
for  about  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  are  willing  to  give  some  time 
and  trouble  to  learning  their  duties. 

(c)  The  Steward’s  Responsibility.  —  The  word 
“  steward  ”  suggests  a  trust — a  responsibility.  From  what  has  been 
said  above  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  upon  the  stewards  and  other 
helpers  at  a  Missionary  Exhibition  rests  no  small  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  its  success,  and  that  success  is  a  thing  quite  apart 
from  any  financial  consideration. 

A  Missionary  Exhibition  is  a  missionary  effort,  a  real  bit  of 
missionary  work  on  the  part  of  every  person  engaged  in  its 
promotion,  and  must  be  taken  up  in  that  spirit.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  spiritual  value  of  the  steward’s 
work.  For  the  time  being  the  steward  has  the  happiness  of  being 
an  active  missionary,  tastes  in  some  degree  the  keen  joy  of  the 
missionary’s  life,  which  comes  to  those  who  make  an  earnest  effort 
to  fulfil  their  Lord’s  great  command,  and  the  longing  to  continue 
and  advance  in  that  work.  Such  a  task  needs  the  humble  prayerful 
spirit  and  an  intelligent  preparation. 

The  ideal  steward  then  throws  himself  or  herself,  heart  and 
soul,  into  the  Exhibition,  and  during  the  months  of  preparation 
uses  every  opportunity  of  increasing  his  own  missionary  knowledge 
that  he  may  be  able  to  pass  it  on  to  others.  He  seeks  to  deepen 
his  own  sense  of  missionary  responsibility,  uses  every  spiritual 
means  at  his  disposal  to  catch  the  missionary  fire,  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  love  of  his  Master  for  perishing  souls,  and  having  tried, 
however  humbly,  to  live  closer  to  Christ  and  to  drink  in  deeper 
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draughts  of  His  Spirit,  he  has  learnt  what  Missions  mean,  for  as 
the  great  Indian  missionary  Henry  Martyn  said,  “  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  the  Spirit  of  Missions.” 

Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  way  in  which  a  body  of 
stewards  who  have  caught  this  missionary  idea  impresses  the 
public  who  come  to  the  Exhibition.  Even  the  idle  and  the 
thoughtless  visitor  may  be  touched,  and  by  the  earnest  and  reverent 
demeanour  of  the  stewards  be  led  to  realize  that  after  all  Missions 
are  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  that  the  Church  is  in  deadly 
earnest  to  fulfil  what  she  regards  as  a  solemn  and  a  pressing  duty. 

The  Steward  in  his  Work. — Stewards  in  a  Missionary  Exhibi¬ 
tion  are  generally  under  the  direction  of  a  captain  of  stewards 
(see  leaflet  on  “  The  Captain  of  Stewards  ”)  who  assigns  to  them 
their  duties,  having  previously  ascertained  in  what  caoacity  they 
are  willing  to  offer  their  services.  Stewards  are  either  court 
stewards  or  are  assigned  special  tasks,  such  as  door-keepers,  ticket 
sellers  or  collectors,  clerical  assistants  in  the  office,  or  they  may 
belong  to  a  corps  of  guides,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  visitors  do 
not  wander  aimlessly  about  the  Exhibition,  but  help  them  to  see  all 
that  is  to  be  seen,  and  learn  all  they  should  in  the  time  at  their 
disposal.  The  voluntary  helpers  in  the  Refreshment  Department 
or  at  the  Sale  of  Work,  though  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
their  own  particular  head  of  department,  are  classed  as  stewards, 
and  should  share  the  steward’s  spirit  spoken  of  above,  and  to  some 
extent  the  preparation  also. 

The  steward  then,  in  whatever  capacity  he,  or  she,  may  be 
acting,  is  part  of  an  organization,  in  which  discipline  must  be 
recognized  as  an  essential  principle.  The  fact  that  the  services  are 
being  rendered  voluntarily  does  not  affect  the  responsibility  of  the 
steward,  except  it  may  be  to  make  him  even  more  punctual  and 
sincere  in  the  discharge  of  his  assigned  duties  than  he  would  be  if  paid 
for  them.  The  service  is  a  divine  service.  He  is  working  not  for  man, 
or  for  a  Society,  but  for  God.  The  following  then  are  essentials : — 

1.  Discipline. — No  Exhibition  can  be  carried  through  success¬ 
fully  unless  there  is  a  cheerful  and  prompt  obedience  to  orders. 
The  secretary  who  arranges  the  daily  programme  has  a  very 
responsible  task.  The  fitting  in  of  all  that  goes  on  during  the 
day — and  there  is  always  something  going  on — is  a  very 
delicate  operation,  involving  much  thought  and  hours  of 
careful  planning  out.  One  unpunctual,  self-willed,  or  obstinate 
steward  may  do  a  very  great  deal  to  destroy  arrangements 
upon  which  depend  the  smooth  working  of  the  programme  and 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  many. 

2.  Courtesy. — The  visitors  to  an  Exhibition  are  not  invariably 
as  well-behaved  as  they  might  be,  nor  is  their  grasp  of  the 
missionary  idea  always  very  real.  A  good  deal  of  gentleness, 
patience,  and  courtesy  is  required  of  stewards.  Stewards,  as  a 
rule,  do  display  Christian  courtesy  in  their  dealings  with  the  public, 
and  the  spirit  of  willing  and  cheerful  service  which  animates  a 
Missionary  Exhibition  is  one  of  its  most  attractive  features. 
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(d)  The  Steward’s  Preparation. 

1.  Why  Preparation  is  Needed. — In  his  work  the  chief  foes  the 
steward  will  have  to  fight  will  be  ignorance  and  indifference,  and 
he  must  prepare  himself  carefully  to  meet  and  combat  them. 

Ignorance. — We  cannot  educate  people  about  Missions  unless 
we  know  something  about  them  ourselves — so  a  steward  must  study. 
There  are  three  lines  of  personal  study  and  preparation  which  are  of 
vital  importance  for  all ;  not  only  for  court  stewards,  but  quite  as 
much  for  door-keepers,  helpers  in  the  refreshment  and  sale  depart¬ 
ments,  washers-up,  and  programme  sellers,  for  the  actors  in  the 
tableaux  and  pageants,  for  stage  managers  and  organizers  : — 

First,  the  steward  should  be  quite  sure  why  Foreign  Missions 
are  important.  The  inspiration,  the  command,  the  duty,  and  the 
principles  of  Foreign  Missions  based  on  the  Bible.  Life  must  be 
brought  into  all  the  world  through  obedience  to  the  Command  and 
claim  of  the  Promise. 

Second,  the  steward  should  take  pains  to  be  clear  about  some 
fundamental  missionary  principles.  To  be  ready  to  meet  the  stock 
objections  and  to  give  reasons  for  “one’s  own  faith  in  Missions.” 
To  clear  away  vagueness,  and  remove  the  idea  that  Buddhism  or 
Mohammedanism  are  better  religions  for  certain  races  than 
Christianity.  We  are  so  afraid  of  being  called  intolerant  and  of 
not  acknowledging  the  truth  and  beauty  in  other  faiths  that  this  is 
a  real  danger.  (See  Part  II.,  “  General  Stewards’  Handbook.”) 

Third,  the  steward  must  prepare  his  own  spiritual  life.  In  the 
following  section  the  necessity  and  value  of  intercession  are  pointed 
out.  The  importance  of  it  in  the  stewards’  preparation  is  very 
great;  on  them  depends  very  largely  the  “atmosphere”  of  the 
Exhibition.  There  must  be  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  work.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  prayer  and 
intercession,  and  if  every  steward  can  be  made  to  realize  the 
importance  of  this  devotional  preparation  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  dispelling  the  foe  of  Indifference.  It  is  the  attitude  and 
sympathy  of  the  stewards  which  really  matter  in  an  Exhibition. 
They  will  be  in  direct  touch  with  the  visitors,  and  it  depends  on 
them  to  pass  on  the  spiritual  current  which  they  can  only  receive 
by  their  own  preparation  and  intercession. 

2.  How  the  Preparation  is  to  be  Carried  Out.— All  preliminary 
arrangements  will  be  made  locally  and  the  stewards  allocated  to 
their  various  courts  and  departments  some  months  before  an 
Exhibition.  Lists  of  stewards  will  be  prepared  and  distributed 
and  a  secretary  appointed  for  each  court  and  department.  When 
all  this  has  been  organized  the  work  of  individual  preparation  for 
each  steward  begins.  Sometimes  the  training  of  stewards  is 
undertaken  locally  with  possibly  the  visit  of  deputations  to  several 
of  the  courts  shortly  before  the  Exhibition.  The  more  usual  and 
perhaps  the  way  that  produces  the  best  results  is  for  an  “instructor” 
to  visit  a  town  or  district  immediately  the  stewards  have  been 
collected  and  to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  among  them.  A  band  of 
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draughts  of  His  Spirit,  he  has  learnt  what  Missions  mean,  for  as 
the  great  Indian  missionary  Henry  Martyn  said,  “  The  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  the  Spirit  of  Missions.” 

Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  way  in  which  a  body  of 
stewards  who  have  caught  this  missionary  idea  impresses  the 
public  who  come  to  the  Exhibition.  Even  the  idle  and  the 
thoughtless  visitor  may  be  touched,  and  by  the  earnest  and  reverent 
demeanour  of  the  stewards  be  led  to  realize  that  after  all  Missions 
are  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  that  the  Church  is  in  deadly 
earnest  to  fulfil  what  she  regards  as  a  solemn  and  a  pressing  duty. 

The  Steward  in  his  Work. — Stewards  in  a  Missionary  Exhibi¬ 
tion  are  generally  under  the  direction  of  a  captain  of  stewards 
(see  leaflet  on  “  The  Captain  of  Stewards  ”)  who  assigns  to  them 
their  duties,  having  previously  ascertained  in  what  caDacity  they 
are  willing  to  offer  their  services.  Stewards  are  either  court 
stewards  or  are  assigned  special  tasks,  such  as  door-keepers,  ticket 
sellers  or  collectors,  clerical  assistants  in  the  office,  or  they  may 
belong  to  a  corps  of  guides,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  visitors  do 
not  wander  aimlessly  about  the  Exhibition,  but  help  them  to  see  all 
that  is  to  be  seen,  and  learn  all  they  should  in  the  time  at  their 
disposal.  The  voluntary  helpers  in  the  Refreshment  Department 
or  at  the  Sale  of  Work,  though  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
their  own  particular  head  of  department,  are  classed  as  stewards, 
and  should  share  the  steward’s  spirit  spoken  of  above,  and  to  some 
extent  the  preparation  also. 

The  steward  then,  in  whatever  capacity  he,  or  she,  may  be 
acting,  is  part  of  an  organization,  in  which  discipline  must  be 
recognized  as  an  essential  principle.  The  fact  that  the  services  are 
being  rendered  voluntarily  does  not  affect  the  responsibility  of  the 
steward,  except  it  may  be  to  make  him  even  more  punctual  and 
sincere  in  the  discharge  of  his  assigned  duties  than  he  would  be  if  paid 
for  them.  The  service  is  a  divine  service.  He  is  working  not  for  man, 
or  for  a  Society,  but  for  God.  The  following  then  are  essentials : — 

1.  Discipline. — No  Exhibition  can  be  carried  through  success¬ 
fully  unless  there  is  a  cheerful  and  prompt  obedience  to  orders. 
The  secretary  who  arranges  the  daily  programme  has  a  very 
responsible  task.  The  fitting  in  of  all  that  goes  on  during  the 
day — and  there  is  always  something  going  on — is  a  very 
delicate  operation,  involving  much  thought  and  hours  of 
careful  planning  out.  One  unpunctual,  self-willed,  or  obstinate 
steward  may  do  a  very  great  deal  to  destroy  arrangements 
upon  which  depend  the  smooth  working  of  the  programme  and 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  many. 

2.  Courtesy. — The  visitors  to  an  Exhibition  are  not  invariably 
as  well-behaved  as  they  might  be,  nor  is  their  grasp  of  the 
missionary  idea  always  very  real.  A  good  deal  of  gentleness, 
patience,  and  courtesy  is  required  of  stewards.  Stewards,  as  a 
rule, do  display  Christian  courtesy  in  theirdealingswith  thepublic, 
and  the  spirit  of  willing  and  cheerful  service  which  animates  a 
Missionary  Exhibition  is  one  of  its  most  attractive  features. 
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(d)  The  Steward’s  Preparation. 

1.  Why  Preparation  is  Needed. — In  his  work  the  chief  foes  the 
steward  will  have  to  fight  will  be  ignorance  and  indifference,  and 
he  must  prepare  himself  carefully  to  meet  and  combat  them. 

Ignorance. — AVe  cannot  educate  people  about  Missions  unless 
we  know  something  about  them  ourselves — so  a  steward  must  study. 
There  are  three  lines  of  personal  study  and  preparation  which  are  of 
vital  importance  for  all ;  not  only  for  court  stewards,  but  quite  as 
much  for  door-keepers,  helpers  in  the  refreshment  and  sale  depart¬ 
ments,  washers-up,  and  programme  sellers,  for  the  actors  in  the 
tableaux  and  pageants,  for  stage  managers  and  organizers  : — 

First,  the  steward  should  be  quite  sure  why  Foreign  Missions 
are  important.  The  inspiration,  the  command,  the  duty,  and  the 
principles  of  Foreign  Missions  based  on  the  Bible.  Life  must  be 
brought  into  all  the  world  through  obedience  to  the  Command  and 
claim  of  the  Promise. 

Second,  the  steward  should  take  pains  to  be  clear  about  some 
fundamental  missionary  principles.  To  be  ready  to  meet  the  stock 
objections  and  to  give  reasons  for  “  one’s  own  faith  in  Missions.” 
To  clear  away  vagueness,  and  remove  the  idea  that  Buddhism  or 
Mohammedanism  are  better  religions  for  certain  races  than 
Christianity.  We  are  so  afraid  of  being  called  intolerant  and  of 
not  acknowledging  the  truth  and  beauty  in  other  faiths  that  this  is 
a  real  danger.  (See  Part  II.,  “  General  Stewards’  Handbook.”) 

Third,  the  steward  must  prepare  his  own  spiritual  life.  In  the 
following  section  the  necessity  and  value  of  intercession  are  pointed 
out.  The  importance  of  it  in  the  stewards’  preparation  is  very 
great ;  on  them  depends  very  largely  the  “  atmosphere  ”  of  the 
Exhibition.  There  must  be  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  work.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  prayer  and 
intercession,  and  if  every  steward  can  be  made  to  realize  the 
importance  of  this  devotional  preparation  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  dispelling  the  foe  of  Indifference.  It  is  the  attitude  and 
sympathy  of  the  stewards  which  really  matter  in  an  Exhibition. 
They  will  be  in  direct  touch  with  the  visitors,  and  it  depends  on 
them  to  pass  on  the  spiritual  current  which  they  can  only  receive 
by  their  own  preparation  and  intercession. 

2.  How  the  Preparation  is  to  be  Carried  Out. — All  preliminary 
arrangements  will  be  made  locally  and  the  stewards  allocated  to 
their  various  courts  and  departments  some  months  before  an 
Exhibition.  Lists  of  stewards  will  be  prepared  and  distributed 
and  a  secretary  appointed  for  each  court  and  department.  When 
all  this  has  been  organized  the  work  of  individual  preparation  for 
each  steward  begins.  Sometimes  the  training  of  stewards  is 
undertaken  locally  with  possibly  the  visit  of  deputations  to  several 
of  the  courts  shortly  before  the  Exhibition.  The  more  usual  and 
perhaps  the  way  that  produces  the  best  results  is  for  an  “instructor” 
to  visit  a  town  or  district  immediately  the  stewards  have  been 
collected  and  to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days  among  them.  A  band  of 
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workers  specially  trained  for  the  purpose  is  now  at  the  disposal  of 
S.P.G.,  and  these  “instructors”  are  quite  prepared  to  take  all 
preliminary  meetings  and  to  start  the  stewards’  preparation — a 
round  of  meetings  being  fixed  beforehand  and  the  whole  week  filled 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  visit  should  be  at  least  four  months 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  Exhibition,  and  the  notice  that  an 
“instructor”  would  be  welcomed  sent  to  the  Headquarters’ 
Secretary  for  “  instructors  ”  as  long  beforehand  as  possible. 

Whichever  plan  is  adopted  a  general  meeting  of  stewards  is 
called,  including  members  of  committee  and  heads  of  departments, 
for  upon  this  meeting  a  great  deal  depends.  First  impressions 
colour  the  whole  of  one’s  subsequent  view  of  a  subject,  and  it  is 
probably  at  this  meeting  that  many  stewards  (who  have  volunteered 
for  various  reasons)  will  learn  what  a  Missionary  Exhibition  ought 
to  be,  and  realize  that  they  individually  have  a  responsibility  in 
making  it  a  glorious  bit  of  work.  In  some  places  more  than  one 
general  meeting  may  be  necessary  to  suit  different  workers,  for  it  is 
essential  that  all  should  have  the  same  aim  and  ideals  put  before  them. 

Next  will  come  a  meeting  of  court  secretaries  and  heads  of 
departments,  and  they  will  plan,  with  the  help  of  the  “  instructor,” 
methods  of  study  and  preparation,  and  secure  Services  of  Intercession 
in  as  many  churches  as  possible.  They  will  realize  that  much  lies 
with  them  in  making  intercession  a  real  part  of  a  steward’s 
preparation.  This  will  include  : — 

1.  Joint  intercession  in  church.  The  stewards  will  be  encouraged 
to  attend  and  make  the  services  live,  to  send  in  their  own 
subjects  for  intercession. 

2.  Joint  intercession  in  groups  as  a  result  of  joint  study.  “Where 
twTo  or  three  are  gathered  together.” 

3.  Individual  intercession.  As  stewards  get  familiar  with  names 
of  missionaries  and  their  circumstances,  they  will  be  the  more 
ready  to  pray  for  them.  The  “  S.P.G.  Cycle  of  Prayer  ”  will  be 
found  helpful. 

Study  . — The  methods  of  study  vary  considerably,  the  most 
usual  are: — Study  Circles,  lectures  by  members  of  J.C.M.A., 
missionary  reading  parties,  and  lantern  lectures.  Each  secretary 
will  arrange  what  seems  best  for  his  stewards,  and  if  he  is  really 
keen  himself  the  stewards  will  soon  catch  his  enthusiasm.  It  is 
better  to  arrange  a  simple  plan  that  can  be  carried  out  than  a  more 
elaborate  one  that  has  to  be  given  up.  In  many  places  the  Study 
Circle  method  will  be  warmly  welcomed,  and  meetings  be  arranged 
weekly  or  fortnightly  with  comparative  ease.  Other  stewards  may 
be  frightened  by  the  very  word  “  study,”  and  for  them  lantern 
lectures  or  reading  parties  will  seem  more  possible,  and  very  often 
lead  to  a  Study  Circle  being  formed  when  the  Exhibition  is  over. 

A  plan  of  campaign  being  arranged,  the  stewards  will  meet 
according  to  their  courts  and  departments.  The  “  instructor  ”  (or 
secretary)  will  explain  to  them  their  special  duties,  and  after 
having  given  them  a  brief  sketch  of  their  particular  country  (or 
department),  the  conditions  of  work,  opportunities,  problems,  etc., 
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will  start  them  on  their  studies.  We  have  considered  on  broad 
lines  the  study  that  is  necessary  for  everyone;  added  to  this  we  shall 
find  that  each  department  and  court  requires  its  own  more  detailed 
preparation.  It  is  obvious  to  all  that  a  court  steward  will  study 
books  on  his  particular  country,  and  one  knows  the  sort  of  panic 

that  seizes  everyone  at  the  thought  of  having  to  talk  about  a 

country  and  “explain  the  curios.”  Nearly  all  court  stewards 

realize  at  once  that  some  study  is  necessary,  but  other  stewards, 
i.e.,  general,  refreshment,  sale  of  work,  door-keepers,  etc.,  will  be 
surprised  when  it  is  suggested  that  they  should  “line  up”  with  the 
court  stewards  and  form  reading  parties  or  Study  Circles.  That 
S.P.G.  does  consider  this  advisable,  nay  more,  essential,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  handbooks  for  stewards  is  written 
entirely  for  their  use. 

A  word  about  these  handbooks  in  general,  and  it  is  a  word 
of  warning — they  are  not  meant  to  take  the  place  of  other 

books  or  to  encourage  the  habit  of  ‘  cramming  ”  with  as  little 
trouble  as  possible,  they  are  meant  to  give  an  incentive  to  further 
study,  and  as  they  are  published  very  cheaply  it  is  hoped  they 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  every  steward.  One  is  prepared  for 
each  court  and  gives  an  outline  of  the  knowledge  necessary,  books 
on  the  subject  for  deeper  reading  being  recommended. 

The  starting  of  these  groups  for  study  is  important  work,  and  the 
carrying  of  them  on  is  no  easy  task.  The  “instructor”  may  take  the 
first  meeting,  but  it  is  the  court  secretary  who  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  study  in  the  intervening  time  before  the  Exhibition.  It  is  he  who 
is  to  fire  the  stewards  with  enthusiasm,  to  persuade  them  to  take 
trouble  and  to  know  facts,  to  borrow  books  from  societies,  libraries, 
and  friends — acting  as  librarian  himself  or  appointing  a  substitute. 
Stewards  will  be  raised  to  his  ideal  through  his  own  truth  and 
faithfulness  to  it.  He  will  do  all  he  can  to  consecrate  his  work 
and  to  let  those  working  under  him  feel  that  theirs  is  a  consecrated 
service. 

(e)  The  Exhibition  in  its  Intercessory  Aspect.— 

A  visitor  at  one  of  our  S.P.G.  Exhibitions,  writing  to  a  Church 
newspaper,  made  the  remark  that  the  effort  appeared  to  be 
surrounded  with  intercession,  and  found  in  that  the  secret  of  the 
sense  of  unity  and  of  broad-minded  sympathy  manifested  by  all  who 
were  working  in  the  Exhibition. 

What  methods  are  adopted  to  secure  this  atmosphere  of 
intercession  ? — 

1.  From  the  moment  that  the  Exhibition  is  seriously  in  hand 
the  importance  of  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is  urged. 
An  Exhibition  collect  is  usually  sanctioned  for  public  and  private 
use  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  all  workers  for  the  Exhibition 
in  whatever  capacity  are,  so  far  as  possible,  urged  to  consider  the 
daily  use  of  the  collect  a  part  of  the  obligation  they  have  under¬ 
taken.  Thus  a  body  of  perhaps  a  thousand  or  more  workers  for  months 
before  the  Exhibition  takes  place  have  been  petitioning  the  Throne 
of  Grace  that  the  divine  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  that  is  done. 
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Sometimes  this  body  of  praying  workers  is  augmented  by 
another,  smaller  in  numbers,  but  no  less  effectual.  There  are 
almost  always  a  number  of  invalids,  of  blind  persons,  and  others- 
who  are  unable  to  give  active  assistance  during  the  Exhibition,  but 
who  are  anxious  to  be  of  service.  These  are  banded  together  into  a 
Prayer  Union,  and  the  volume  of  intercession  is  thus  augmented. 
This  idea  was  first  put  forth  by  an  invalid,  who  herself,  in  spite  of 
infirmity,  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  missionary  cause  in  her 
neighbourhood. 

2.  All  members  of  committees,  all  who  take  part  in  tableaux, 
pageants,  missionary  plays,  or  members  of  Study  Circles,  or  those- 
who  meet  in  any  way  for  the  study  of  missionary  work  generally 
or  of  their  own  particular  duty  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition,  are 
urged  from  the  first  to  consider  their  work  as  essentially  spiritual,, 
and  to  be  begun  and  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  prayer.  The 
Exhibitions  Department  are  now  issuing  forms  of  intercession  to  be 
used  by  workers  at  their  meetings. 

3.  In  preparation  for  the  Exhibition  special  intercession  services- 
will  have  been  arranged  by  the  parochial  clergy  (see  above,  page  6),. 
and  the  lists  of  services  given  in  various  Exhibition  handbooks  show 
that  many  such  services  are  usually  held. 

4.  As  the  Exhibition  draws  near  celebrations  of  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  in  the  churches,  with  special  intention  as  to  the  objects  of 
the  Exhibition,  are  arranged,  and  throughout  the  week  of  the 
Exhibition  become,  in  most  instances,  daily  pleadings. 

5.  Besides  a  united  service  of  intercession  every  day  in  some 
principal  church  throughout  the  Exhibition  week,  the  Exhibition 
itself  is  opened  and  closed  daily  with  prayer.  Every  representation 
of  tableaux,  pageants,  etc.,  also  should  be  preceded  and  concluded 
by  those  connected  with  it  joining  in  short  petition  that  their  efforts 
may  be  directed  and  blessed.  But  the  most  striking  feature  probably 
of  the  day’s  proceedings  is  about  8  p.m.,  when  the  evening  crowds 
have  assembled  and  there  is  all  the  hum  and  movement  of  a  vast 
gathering  of  happy,  interested  people.  The  bell  rings,  the  whole 
assemblage  faces  the  platform,  a  quiet  and  a  hush  which  are  most 
impressive  prevail  for  a  few  moments,  a  few  words  are  spoken  to 
direct  the  thoughts  of  the  gathered  multitude,  and  a  few  short 
petitions,  often  in  Litany  form,  are  offered.  The  marvel  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  is  often  evident  that  many  of  those  joining  in  are 
not  accustomed  to  public  prayer,  and  yet  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
body,  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  gathering,  moves  them, 
and  they  join  in.  The  effect  is  felt  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

6.  And,  lastly,  if  possible,  either  in  some  quiet  room  in  the 
Exhibition  building,  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  chapel,  or  in  some 
adjacent  church,  arrangements  are  made  for  continuous  inter¬ 
cession  throughout  the  whole  time  that  the  Exhibition  is  opened. 
Petitions  are  offered  on  behalf  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church 
according  to  a  rota  of  intercession,  as  well  as  for  the  Exhibition  in 
progress,  by  a  body  of  interceders. 


Part  II.  WEST  INDIES  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

PREFACE. 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  help  stewards  in  the  West 
Indies  and  British  Guiana  Court  of  S.P.G.  Exhibitions.  It  deals 
with  a  very  large  subject,  and  must  necessarily  be  of  rather  a 
sketchy  character.  For  this  reason  it  can  be  regarded  as  only 
a  first  and  very  small  step  towards  the  attainment  of  anything  like 
even  a  general  knowledge  of  the  vast  country  and  its  problems. 
We  hope  the  stewards  will  enlarge  its  scope  by  reading  some  of 
the  books  recommended. 


For  those  who  are  able  to  study  this  book  in  company  with  five 
or  six  others,  suggestions  of  problems  for  discussion,  and  references 
to  further  information  in  other  books,  are  added  to  each  chapter. 
Suggestions  as  to  how  the  Feader  may  best  manage  these  discussions 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Study  Department,  S.P.G.  (price  4d.). 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I. — The  country. 

II. — The  history. 

III. - — The  people. 

IV.  — The  work  of  the  Church. 

V. — -Opportunities  and  needs. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  country. 

THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  western  regions 
of  the  Atlantic  were  shrouded  in  mystery.  One  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  that  age,  an  eminent  Arabian  writer,  gives  a  description 
of  its  terrors.  “  The  ocean  encircles  the  ultimate  bounds  of  the 
inhabited  earth,  and  all  beyond  it  is  unknown.  No  one  has  been 
able  to  verify  anything  concerning  it  on  account  of  its  difficult 
and  perilous  navigation,  its  great  obscurity,  its  profound  depth 
and  frequent  tempests,  through  fear  of  its  mighty  fishes  and 
haughty  winds.” 

Christopher  Columbus  was  the  first  to  brave  the  perils  of  the 
unknown  ocean  in  his  search  for  the  land  which  he  was  convinced 
lay  to  the  Far  West,  and  which  he  desired  to  discover  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  the  inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 
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The  idea  of  the  existence  of  land  beyond  the  Atlantic  was  ridiculed 
by  all  the  learned  men  of  the  day.  “  Is  there  anyone  so  foolish,” 
they  asked  in  scorn,  “  as  to  believe  that  there  are  antipodes  with 
their  feet  opposite  to  ours,  people  who  walk  with  their  heels 
upwards  and  their  heads  hanging  down — a  part  of  the  world  where 
it  rains,  hails,  and  snows  upwrard  ?  ”  It  was  little  wonder  that 
kings  refused  to  give  him  money  for  such  a  rash  enterprize. 
Portugal,  Genoa,  and  England  all  refused  their  help;  Isabella  of 
Spain  alone  was  found  to  believe  in  him.  With  enthusiasm 
worthy  of  the  cause  she  exclaimed,  “  I  undertake  the  enterprize 
for  my  own  crown  of  Castile,  and  will  pledge  my  jewels  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds.” 

Many  were  the  dangers  and  adventures  which  befell  the 
brave  explorer,  who  set  sail  on  August  1st,  1492.  Little  was 
then  known  of  the  art  of  navigation,  and  sailors  hardly  ever 
ventured  far  from  the  coast.  The  hearts  of  the  crew  failed  them 
on  losing  sight  of  the  last  trace  of  land,  and  many  burst  into 
loud  lamentations.  During  the  long  voyage  the  situation  daily 
became  more  critical ;  angry  murmurs  and  threats  arose  against 
the  admiral,  and  these  nearly  led  to  open  mutiny  when  the  Sargasso 
Sea  was  reached  and  the  terrified  sailors  recalled  the  mythical  tales 
of  ships  entangled  in  an  ocean-meadow  of  seaweed,  unable  to  stir, 
till  all  on  board  had  perished  with  hunger.  But  now  signs  of  land 
began  to  appear  ;  birds  perched  on  the  masts  of  the  ships,  a  branch 
of  thorn,  a  small  board,  and  a  carved  staff  were  seen  in  the  water, 
tokens  which  were  soon  verified  by  the  appearance  of  a  distant 
island  on  October  12th. 

How  welcome  must  this  sight  have  been  to  the  travel-weary 
crew  !  What  enthusiastic  descriptions  we  receive  of  this  small 
island,  called  in  gratitude  for  their  deliverance,  San  Salvador. 

THE  BAHAMAS. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  Bahamas,  now  called  Watling  Island, 
that  Columbus  landed,  and  he  was  enchanted  by  the  lovely  scenery. 
“  I  know  not,”  he  says,  “  where  first  to  go  ;  nor  are  my  eyes  ever 
weary  of  gazing  on  the  beautiful  verdure.  The  singing  of  the 
birds  is  such  that  it  seems  as  if  one  would  never  desire  to  depart 
hence.  There  are  flocks  of  parrots  that  obscure  the  sun,  and  other 
birds  of  many  kinds,  large  and  small,  entirely  different  from  ours. 
Trees  also  of  a  thousand  species,  each  having  its  particular  fruit, 
and  all  of  marvellous  flavour.  I  believe  there  are  many  herbs  and 
trees  which  would  be  of  great  value  in  Spain  for  tinctures, 
medicines,  and  spices,  but  I  know  nothing  of  them.” 

True,  modern  travellers  are  not  so  enthusiastic  in  their  praise, 
yet  all  agree  that  the  Bahamas  have  a  charm  of  their  own.  “  Imagine 
yourself  on  a  Cuban  steamer  nearing  the  little  island  of  New 
Providence  on  a  fine  morning  in  November,  about  5.30  o’clock.  The 
sky  towards  the  east  is  pale  gold  merging  into  very  pale  pink. 
Presently  glorious  sunshine  floods  the  landscape  and  you  see  before 
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you  the  charming  little  town  of  Nassau  all  aglow  with  the  beautiful 
colouring  of  the  tropics.  Here  are  the  many  wharves,  where  the 
sponges  are  brought  by  the  islanders,  and  where  the  fruit  is  shipped 
for  New  York — oranges,  grape  fruit,  pineapples,  bananas,  limes,  and 
also  a  kind  of  hemp  called  ‘  sisal,’  which  comes  from  a  species  of 
aloes,  and  which  is  developing  into  quite  an  important  industry.” 

The  islands,  of  which  about  twenty-five  are  now  inhabited,  form 
a  chain  some  seven  hundred  miles  long,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
long  and  narrow  stretches  of  low-lying  land,  green  and  fertile. 
Columbus  and  his  crew  were  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  forests,  but  these  have  now  entirely  disappeared  save  for  an 
occasional  grove  of  cocoanuts  fringing  the  shores.  Bamboos, 
palms,  and  banana  trees  still  refresh  the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  while 
the  lovely  blossoms  of  the  oleander  add  a  touch  of  the  usual  tropical 
brilliancy  of  colour.  The  sea  is  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  shows  a 
white  sandy  bottom  with  branching  corals  and  great  sea-urchins, 
while  the  different  varieties  of  fish,  as  Columbus  remarked  in 
his  journal,  “  flash  gleams  of  gold  and  silver  through  the  waves.” 
Farther  away,  the  various  hues  change  into  an  intense  blue,  and 
then  again  melt  into  a  bar  of  purple.  Lovely  when  calm,  it  can  be 
terrible  when  lashed  to  fury  by  the  violent  hurricanes  which  visit 
these  islands. 

The  Biminis,  a  group  of  islands  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  used  to  be  a  famous  haunt  of  wreckers,”  and  even  now 
the  people  hold  a  licence  for  collecting  goods  from  wrecks,  so 
frequent  are  they  on  the  dangerous  shoals  which  '  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

JAMAICA. 

From  Nassau  a  journey  of  some  seven  hundred  miles  takes  us 
to  Jamaica,  the  largest  of  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  rather 
more  than  half  the  size  of  Wales.  We  should  probably  find  the 
climate  extremely  trying  because  of  the  heat.  Indeed,  Kingston, 
the  capital,  is  sometimes  called  the  third  hottest  city  in  the  world, 
but  Jamaicans  say  that  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  There  are,  of  course, 
low  unhealthy  parts  but  there  is  no  need  for  anyone  to  go  and  live 
in  the  swamps,  and  between  the  Blue  Mountains  (twice  the  height  of 
Snowdon)  and  the  sea  they  boast  of  six  distinct  climates. 

In  Kingston  itself  there  are  three  agents  which  go  to  make 
the  city  healthy — the  rains,  the  “  Doctor,”  and  John  Crow. 
During  the  heavy  tropical  showers  the  streams  coming  from  the 
mountains  behind  the  city  overflow  and  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
streets  ;  the  “  Doctor  ”  is  the  morning  and  evening  breeze,  most 
refreshing  after  the  sultry  heat  of  the  day  ;  “  John  Crow  is  the 
first  being  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  tourist.  He  has  a 
leisurely  familiar  way  with  him.  If  life  is  worth  living,  it  is  at 
least  not  worth  hurrying  for  in  his  estimation.  Black  of  coat, 
ragged  of  wing,  red  as  to  head  and  heavy  in  flight,  besides  being 
misnamed  vulture,  poor  John  Crow  is  protected  by  law  as  a  useful 
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scavenger.  No  one  has  taken  the  census  of  the  John  Crow  tribe 
but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  their  number  reaches  far  into 
the  thousands.” 

Kingston,  the  capital  !  We  can  hardly  hear  the  name  without 
thinking  of  the  terrible  earthquake  and  fire  which  destroyed  the  city 
on  January  14th,  1907.  Without  any  warning  the  whole  city  was 
laid  in  ruins  in  a  few  moments.  “  The  whole  place  was  almost 
immediately  kindled  up  into  the  most  appalling  conflagration  .... 

amid  a  darkness  as  of  mid¬ 
night,  as  the  dust  from  the 
falling  houses  filled  the  air.” 
The  Archbishop  of  the  West 
Indies  was  present  at  a  con¬ 
ference  which  had  brought 
together  many  distinguished 
visitors.  When  the  earth¬ 
quake  came  he  said,  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  let  there  be  no  panic,” 
then  when  the  walls  began  to 
fall  he  called  on  them  to  pray. 
Not  one  member  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  killed.  After  the 
earthquake  a  little  child  was 
found  in  the  ruins  of  a  house 
quite  dead,  standing  upright 
with  a  slate  in  one  hand  and  a 
pencil  in  the  other.  On  the 
slate  she  had  written  the 
words,  “  God  is  Love.”  Only 
trust  in  God  could  have 
brought  men  through  that 
terrible  time,  and  have  en¬ 
abled  them  to  see  how  all 
things  were  working  out  for 
good.  Everyone  in  Jamaica 
agrees  that  the  man  of  the  hour,  the  man  who  did  most  for  the  island 
in  her  hour  of  extremity,  was  the  Archbishop.  His  courage  and  faith 
infused  new  hope  into  those  who  were  appalled  by  the  terrible  disaster; 
his  appeal  induced  the  Home  Government  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
Rebuilding  Fund,  and  in  great  part  through  his  instrumentality  a 
“  beautiful  tropical  city  has  risen  Phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  and 
wreckage  of  old  Kingston.”  New  Kingston  is  becoming  one  of  the 
best  laid  out,  best  built,  finest,  cleanest,  and  noblest  cities  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  these  outward  improvements  cannot  fail  to  have  influence 
on  the  moral  and  spiritual  health  of  the  community. 

NEGROES’  PLANTATIONS. 

From  Kingston  stretching  right  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  lie 
the  negroes’  gardens,  for  in  almost  every  island  but  Barbados  the 
negroes  are  freeholders,  and  leave  the  work  on  the  large  sugar  and 
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cotton  estates  to  the  Chinese  and  East  Indian  coolies.  But  in 
Barbados,  the  gem  of  the  West  Indies,  with  its  luxuriant  tropical 
foliage,  tall  slender  palms,  and  lovely  flowering  shrubs,  nearly  every 
square  yard  has  been  under  cultivation  for  many  years.  At  the 
time  of  emancipation  there  was  no  spare  land  for  the  negro  to 
appropriate,  and  he  continued  to  work  on  the  estates  at  a  wage  fixed 
by  Government. 

In  other  islands  he  “  squatted,”  i.e.  he  took  possession  of  some 
small  patch  of  uncultivated  land,  on  which  he  grows  such  things  as 
he  needs  for  himself  and  family  with  a  little  over  to  sell.  A  new¬ 
comer  is  astonished  at  the  smallness  of  the  provision  ground  of  a 
cabin  containing  a  large  family.  What  is  the  explanation  ?  The 
fertility  of  the  land  !  A  plot  of  land,  planted  with  plantains  (a  large 
kind  of  banana  and  a  favourite  food  of  the  negroes)  should  yield 
133  times  as  much  as  the  same  space  planted  with  wheat.  Other 
kinds  of  vegetables  can  also  be  grown  at  the  foot  of  these  trees. 
There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
West  Indies.  There  is  the  bread-fruit  tree  with  its  large  deeply  cut 
glossy  leaves  and  smooth  green  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  melon  ; 
cassava,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  mangos,  besides  coffee,  sugar¬ 
cane,  and  bananas,  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  which  may  be 
grown  with  very  little  trouble  in  the  negro’s  small  garden,  which  is 
not  more  than  one  or  two  acres  in  extent.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  he  usually  does  take  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  but  other 
people  are  known  to  suffer  from  the  same  failing  occasionally.  His 
favourite  plan  is  to  cultivate  the  same  field  for  two  or  three  years 
and  then  “  moves  one  on,”  clearing  a  fresh  plot  by  cutting  down  the 
large  trees  and  setting  fire  to  the  undergrowth.  This  wasteful 
method  is  being  stopped,  and  now  he  is  gradually  learning  something 
of  the  science  of  agriculture,  for  the  land  well  repays  attention. 

But  if  Nature  is  so  abundant  in  her  gifts  why  do  we 
constantly  hear  of  the  poverty  of  the  West  Indies  ?  Partly  no 
doubt  because  of  the  improvidence  of  the  people,  though  in  this 
respect  they  are  improving,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  sudden 
disasters — hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  floods — to  which  they  are 
subject.  Money  is  but  rarely  exchanged,  and  the  negro  lives 
literally  from  hand  to  mouth,  so  that  at  any  moment  such  an 
accident  may  reduce  a  prosperous  freeholder  to  absolute  destitution. 
We  in  England  can  hardly  realize  the  condition  of  things,  for  if  here 
some  unforeseen  disaster  falls  upon  anyone  he  can  look  to  his  friends 
to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  But  in  the  West  Indies  the  man 
who  finds  himself  in  a  state  well-nigh  to  beggary  looks  round  and 
finds  his  neighbours  in  the  same  plight  as  himself.  Often  the  entire 
population  of  an  island  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  starvation 
and  unless  help  arrives  from  outside  a  fresh  start  cannot  be  made. 
A  report  on  the  Leeward  Islands  in  1900  says  that  owing  to  the 
hurricanes  of  the  year  before  “  want  of  clothes  keeps  the  schools  but 
half  filled  and  accounts  for  scanty  attendances  inside  the  churches. 
But  such  is  the  devotion  of  the  poor  black  folk  that  after  sunset 
crowds  of  them  gather  outside  the  large  open  windows  of  the 
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churches  during  evening  service,  their  scanty  coverings  being 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  decency  in  the  light  of 
day.” 

LEEWARD  AND  WINDWARD  ISLANDS. 

The  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  suffer  most  from  natural 
disasters.  Many  of  them  consist  of  little  but  the  peaks  of  a  volcano 

round  whose  base  spreads  out  the  smooth 
lowland  of  volcanic  ash  and  lava.  The 
soil  is  wonderfully  rich;  and  seen  from  a 
distance  the  islands  appear  to  be  clothed 
in  green  fur  up  to  their  highest  peaks. 
Of  course  there  can  be  no  large  rivers  or 
lakes,  and  many  inhabitants  depend 
entirely  on  the  rainfall  for  their  water 
supply,  so  that  a  prolonged  spell  of  fine 
weather  causes  great  distress.  The  1910 
report  on  the  Diocese  of  Antigua  says, 
“  The  little  island  of  Barbuda  has  had  a 
very  anxious  year  owing  to  a  severe 
drought  and  murrain  among  the 
cattle.  The  people  (who  number 
775)  are  all  very  poor  there  and  their 
losses  have  therefore  been  most  severely 
felt.” 

TRINIDAD. 

The  discovery  of  Trinidad  saved  the 
lives  of  Columbus  and  his  crew  on  their 
third  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
natives  in  the  northern  island  had  assured 
him  that  gold,  spices,  and  precious  stones 
were  only  to  be  found  in  abundance 
among  the  people  far  south.  With 
courage  amounting  to  recklessness  Columbus,  on  arriving  at  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  steered  to  the  south-west.  “The  air 
was  like  a  furnace,  the  tar  melted  from  the  sides  of  the  ships,  the 
seams  yawned,  the  salt  meat  became  putrid,  the  wheat  was  parched, 
some  of  the  wine  and  water  casks  burst.”  There  was  but  one  cask 
of  water  left  in  each  of  the  ships  when  the  man  at  the  mast-head 
caught  sight  of  the  three  mountain  peaks  which  caused  him  to  name 
the  island  La  Trinidad,  or  The  Trinity.  On  landing  he  was 
astonished  to  find  so  near  the  equator  that  the  county  was  green 
and  fruitful.  Beautiful  forests  watered  by  innumerable  streams 
invited  them  to  rest.  The  people  were  fair  and  graceful,  and  welcomed 
them  with  friendly  hospitality.  “This,”  he  cried,  “must  be  the 
gate  of  the  earthly  Paradise  !  ”  while  he  imagined  that  the  stream  of 
fresh  water  which  poured  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  sweetening 
the  ocean  for  miles  around,  must  issue  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Tree  of  Life  in  the  midst  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
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The  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  dense  almost 
impenetrable  jungle  ;  flowers  grown  only  under  glass  in  England 
flourish  like  weeds  in  “  Nature’s  hothouse,”  as  it  has  been  called. 

Enter  one  of  these  tropical  forests  !  Column  after  column  rises 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  without  branch  or  fork,  like  the  great  pillars  of 
a  cathedral.  Not  two  are  alike  !  Rough,  smooth,  round,  and  fluted 
stems  there  are,  and  of  every  colour — copper,  grey,  brown,  some 
covered  with  moss  and  lichens,  others  hidden  by  the  air-roots  or 
stems  of  some  climbing  orchid  or  cactus.  Look  up,  the  cloudless 
blue  sky  is  shut  out  by  a  dense  canopy  of  different  shades  of  green, 
varied  by  vivid  splashes  of  colour.  But  this  is  not  all !  Up  almost 
every  stem  scrambles  some  climbing  orchid,  cactus,  or  fern,  till  the 
great  trees  seem  to  be  struggling  for  their  lives  with  the  strangling 
creepers  that  encircle  their  trunks  and  crawl  up  their  branches  like 
snakes.  So  closely  and  thickly  do  they  grow  that  it  is  said  that  a 
monkey  can  travel  hundreds  of  miles  without  once  touching  ground, 
in  the  great  forests  of  Guiana.  So  huge  are  they  that  after  a  winter 
in  the  West  Indies  Charles  Kingsley  remarked  that  fine  old  English 
oaks  and  beeches  appeared  like  leafless  brooms  stuck  into  the  ground 
by  their  handles. 

Trinidad  contains  the  famous  Lake  of  Pitch,  which  covers  nearly 
one  hundred  acres  and  provides  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  asphalt. 
(See  Curio  No.  124).  From  this  island  it  is  but  a  short  distance  to 
the  coast  of  Venezuela. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

British  Guiana,  on  the  mainland  of  South  America,  is  about 
150  nnles  further  south.  It  is  ecclesiastically  reckoned  as  in 
the  West  Indian  Province.  Here  the  scenery  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  the  islands,  though  vegetation  is  equally  luxuriant. 
Near  the  shore  the  land  is  flat  and  swampy,  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  former  times  these  swamps  were  the 
resort  of  runaway  slaves  who,  in  the  wet  season  at  least,  could 
defy  pursuit  among  the  impenetrable  mangrove  trees.  Merely 
the  fringe  of  the  coastline  is  under  cultivation.  The  principal 
crop  is  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  sugar  factories 
are  the  only  objects  which  break  the  somewhat  desolate  appearance 
of  the  shore.  The  interior  is  covered  for  miles  by  dense  forests, 
and  the  land  rises  in  terraces  towards  the  high  mountains  which 
divide  Guiana  from  Brazil.  Rapid  rivers,  broken  by  cataracts 
hundreds  of  feet  high,  rush  through  the  forests  and  form  a  perilous 
mode  of  transit — a  mode  used  by  natives  and  missionaries  alike,  for 
no  other  exists,  and  the  Indians  always  form  their  settlements  on 
the  banks. 

The  forests  are  alive  with  wild  animals  too  numerous  to  mention, 
and  many  are  the  adventures  which  the  traveller  experiences.  A 
herd  of  bush  hogs  will  occasionally  compel  him  to  climb  a  tree,  and 
they  remain  below  as  long  as  anything  eatable  can  be  rooted  up,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  hunger,  thirst,  or  anxiety.  Pumas  and  jaguars,  when 
driven  by  hunger,  will  venture  to  attack  anyone  travelling  alone, 
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and  poisonous  snakes  abound.  Less  dangerous  but  even  more 
annoying  foes  are  the  various  kinds  of  ants.  Wood  ants,  as  their 
name  implies,  prove  especially  destructive  to  doors,  posts,  and 
beams  of  houses  ;  flesh-eating  ants  if  they  once  gain  entrance  will 
never  rest  till  they  have  devoured  all  the  meat  in  the  house  ;  the 
only  species  for  which  we  are  grateful  is  the  yakman  or  warrior 
ant,  whose  visits  are  like  the  annual  spring-clean,  unpleasant  but 
beneficial.  Their  military  tactics  are  perfect ;  they  enter  the  house, 
marshalled  at  intervals  by  their  captains,  do  not  bite  unless  molested, 
but  devour  every  cockroach,  centipede,  etc.,  which  they  find  and 
destroy  their  nests.  When  the  house  is  thoroughly  cleared  out,  as 
if  by  some  concerted  signal  they  fall  once  more  into  line  and  take 
their  departure.  Mosquitoes  here  as  in  all  the  other  islands,  are  a 
terrible  nuisance,  except  in  the  cities  and  other  well  drained  districts. 
Shortly  before  sunset  they  rise  up  in  clouds  from  the  swamps  and 
pools,  and  for  the  next  twelve  hours  everyone  is  forced  to  live  more 
or  less  inside  mosquito  nets.  Even  the  natives  will  paddle  miles 
down  the  river  out  into  the  open  sea  to  escape  them,  and  they  leave 
the  low-lying  land  fertile  and  pleasant  though  it  is,  to  the  less 
sensitive  negro. 

The  other  great  drawback  to  life  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
eyes  of  Europeans,  is  the  climate  which,  though  not  necessarily 
unhealthy,  is  unpleasantly  hot,  and  probably  it  is  more  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  than  we  are  perhaps  accustomed 
to  think. 

Here  then  are  the  West  Indies — islands  of  wonder  and  beauty. 
A  strong  desire  rises  within  us,  that  He  Who  has  made  these  islands 
so  fruitful  “  for  the  service  of  men,”  and  so  beautiful  by  the  gifts  of 
His  Love  will  also  make  them  ring  with  the  praises  of  their 
Creator. 


Study  Problem. — To  discover  the  impression  made  by  the  West 
Indies  on  a  newcomer. 

Special  Assignments. —  1.  Let  each  member  describe,  as 
graphically  as  possible,  the  general  characteristics  of  one  island,  or 
group  of  islands. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  West  Indian  Province  divided  into 
dioceses,  with  a  map  of  England  on  the  same  scale. 

[The  West  Indian  Province  is  the  ecclesiastical  name  for  the 
six  groups  of  English  islands — the  Bahamas  (Diocese  of  Nassau), 
Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Leeward  Islands,  Windward  Islands  (Diocese 
of  Antigua),  and  Barbados — and  also  includes  the  Dioceses  of 
British  Guiana  and  British  Honduras  on  the  mainland.] 

3.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  life  in  the  West 
Indies  as  viewed  by  (a)  a  planter  ;  ( b )  an  English  missionary. 

General  Assignments.— 1.  Ask  each  member  to  consider  which 
bland  he  would  prefer  to  live  in,  and  why  ? 

2.  What  petition  in  the  Litany  could  be  used  most  suitably  with 
special  reference  to  the  West  Indies  ? 
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Books  of  Reference. 

“  Life  of  Columbus,”  Washington  Irving. 

“At  Last,”  Charles  Kingsley  (Macmillan). 

“  Cradle  of  the  Deep,”  Sir  Frederick  Treves. 

“  Mission  Work  in  the  Forests  of  Guiana,”  W.  H.  Brett 
(S.P.C.K.). 

The  Jamaican  Magazine  (published  half-yearly  by  the  Jamaica 
Church  Association.  2d.). 

“  A  Bishop  amongst  Bananas,”  Bishop  Bury  (Wells  Gardner, 
6s.). 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  history  of  the  West  Indies. 

NATIVES. 

The  history  of  the  West  Indies  so  far  as  we  know  it,  begins 
with  their  discovery  in  1492,  and  we  gain  all  our  information  about 
the  original  inhabitants  from  the  journal  of  Columbus  and  the 
writings  of  Las  Casas,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  missionaries. 

Two  tribes  of  Indians  occupied  the  islands.  Those  among 
whom  Columbus  landed  were  the  Arawaks,  a  gentle,  peaceable 
people  whom  he  describes  thus — “  These  people  love  their  neigh¬ 
bours  as  themselves  ;  their  discourse  is  ever  sweet  and  gentle,  and 
accompanied  with  a  smile.  I  swear  to  your  Majesties  there  is  not 
in  the  world  a  better  nation  or  a  better  land.” 

The  southern  islands  had  been  conquered  by  the  Caribs,  who 
were  gradually  forcing  their  way  up  from  Guiana  and  were 
driving  the  Arawaks  before  them,  just  as  in  England  the  Saxons 
drove  out  the  Celts.  They  were  an  untamable,  cannibal  tribe, 
utterly  uncivilized,  and  it  was  indeed  well  for  Columbus  that  he  had 
not  landed  among  them. 

As  long  as  Columbus  remained  all  went  well  with  the  natives, 
but  he  soon  returned  to  Spain  to  carry  the  news  of  his  discovery 
and  to  ask  for  help  in  his  purpose  “  of  bringing  this  unknown  race 
to  the  foot  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.”  His  purpose  was  not  to 
be  so  speedily  accomplished.  Those  whom  he  left  behind  to  gain 
the  goodwill  of  the  natives  forgot  his  commands,  and  by  their 
licentiousness  and  avarice  aroused  the  hatred  even  of  these  gentle 
folk.  The  latter  rose  against  the  Spanish  in  order  to  protect  their 
homes  and  wives,  and  when  Columbus  returned  he  found  the 
settlement  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Soon  the  fame  of  the  West  Indies  attracted  many  hundreds  of 
adventurers  across  the  Atlantic.  Spain  claimed  the  “  New  World  ” 
by  virtue  of  discovery,  and  for  a  short  time  managed  to  prevent 
other  nations  from  forming  settlements.  For  the  first  century  after 
the  discovery,  all  the  visits  paid  by  English  ships  to  the  islands  were 
made  with  the  purpose  of  intercepting  Spanish  treasure  ships  or  of 
smuggling  negro  slaves. 
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SPANISH  OCCUPATION. 

Treasure  !  This  brought  the  Spanish  to  the  West  Indies. 
Rumours  of  gold  and  pearls  in  abundance  ;  fables  of  a  mysterious 
city  the  roofs  of  whose  houses  were  of  solid  gold — nothing  was  too 
wonderful  for  them  to  believe.  The  West  Indies  proved  disap¬ 
pointing,  but  the  gold  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  fulfilled  their 
highest  hopes.  Then  began  trouble  for  the  natives  of  the  islands  : 
they  were  captured,  enslaved  and  sent  to  work  early  and  late,  day 
after  day,  in  the  mines  and  on  the  plantations,  with  a  slave  driver 
to  beat  them  if  they  showed  signs  of  flagging.  The  change  fell 
heavily  on  the  Arawaks  who  hitherto  had  never  known  discipline  or 
coercion,  and  had  probably  never  done  a  hard  day’s  work  in  their 
lives.  They  were  not  sufficiently  warlike  or  determined  to  resist, 
but  they  pined  away  and  died  in  captivity  ;  hundreds  actually 
committed  suicide  rather  than  endure  such  misery  any  longer. 

Some  of  the  stories  of  Spanish  treachery  would  be  incredible  in 
their  absolutely  purposeless  cruelty  were  they  not  told  by  one  of 
their  own  fellow  countrymen.  On  a  certain  occasion  a  party 
of  Spaniards,  headed  by  Juan  Bono,  landed  in  Trinidad.  The 
Indians  welcomed  them  and  in  token  of  fellowship  offered  to  build 
them  houses.  Juan  Bono  asked  for  one  large  house  to  be  built  in 
the  form  of  a  bell.  This  idea  was  accordingly  carried  out  and  the 
Indians  were  invited  to  assemble  “  to  see  what  was  to  be  done.” 
“  There  they  all  were,  four  hundred  of  them,  looking  with  much 
delight  at  their  handiwork.  Meanwhile  Juan  Bono  brought  his  men 
round  the  building  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands  ;  then,  having 
thoroughly  entrapped  his  Indian  friends,  he  entered  with  a  party  of 
armed  men  and  bade  the  Indians  keep  still  or  he  would  kill  them. 
They  did  not  listen  to  him,  but  rushed  to  the  door.  A  horrible 
massacre  ensued.  A  hundred  however  escaped,  collected  in  one 
of  their  own  houses  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves.  Juan  Bono 
setting  fire  to  the  house,  the  whole  hundred  men  together  with 
some  women  and  children,  were  burnt  alive.” 

LAS  CASAS. 

The  history  of  the  Spanish  conquests  runs  side  by  side  with  the 
extermination  of  the  native  races  ;  only  the  story  of  Las  Casas, 
the  “  Protector  and  Apostle  of  the  Indians,”  remains  to  be  told 
before  we  pass  on  to  the  coming  of  the  English.  Like  Raymond 
Lull,  the  mediaeval  missionary  to  Mohammedans,  “  without  fore¬ 
runner  before  him,  or  support  during  his  life,  or  followers  to  carry 
on  his  work  or  work  out  his  glowing  ideas,  he  resembles  a  brilliant 
meteor,  that  flashes  through  the  midnight  sky  only  to  emphasize 
the  darkness  that  preceded — the  darkness  that  immediately  followed.” 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Indians,  preached  and 
pleaded  for  them  with  their  oppressors,  and  time  after  time  made 
the  long  and  toilsome  journey  back  to  Spain  to  get  laws  made  to 
protect  them.  All  was  in  vain  !  Laws  made  in  Spain  were  easily 
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ignored  in  the  colonies,  and  after  Las  Casas’  death  no  one  could 
be  found  to  lift  a  voice  on  their  behalf.  “  Yet  this  great  man,  who 
devoted  seventy  years  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  is  generally 
known  for  one  act — the  introduction  of  African  slaves.  It  is  a 
half-truth  which  has  clouded  the  reputation  of  a  truly  noble  man. 
He  saw  his  Indians  fading  away  in  the  mines,  and  the  Spanish 
promised  him  to  release  them  all  if  each  mine  owner  might  import 
twelve  Africans  and  no  more,  as  substitutes  for  the  Indians. 
Knowing  the  greater  strength  of  the  negro,  for  they  were  there 
already,  he  consented  and  ever  afterwards  repented  an  act  which 
led  to  a  great  slave  traffic.” 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

In  1588  the  Invincible  Armada  wfas  defeated.  Now  at  last 
England  knew  herself  to  be  stronger  than  Spain,  and  could  venture 
to  dispute  the  possession  of  the  New  World  with  her.  Within  a 
few  years  Spain  had  allowed  us  to  take  possession  of  the  Island  of 
Barbados  without  a  blow  being  struck  in  its  defence.  Some  years 
later  King  James  granted  it  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  for  the  “  laudable 
and  pious  design  of  propagating  the  Christian  religion.”  In  those 
days  Church  and  State  went  hand  in  hand.  Intense  loyalty 
marked  the  little  colony,  which  multiplied  rapidly.  Royalists  and 
Roundheads  alike  sought  refuge  there  and  forgot  their  differences 
in  working  for  their  adopted  home.  Even  to-day  Barbados  tells 
of  the  message  sent  to  the  Mother  Country  when  on  the  verge 
of  a  serious  war :  “  Don’t  fear  to  send  in  your  ultimatum ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Barbados  are  with  you  to  a  man.”  The  negroes 
share  in  this  feeling  and  boast  that  they  “  are  neither  C’rab  (Carib) 
nor  Creole,  but  true  Barbadian-born.” 

Turn  to  Jamaica  and  we  hear  a  very  different  tale.  This  island 
was  captured  by  an  expedition  sent  out  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1655, 
and  after  several  years  of  guerilla  warfare  the  last  of  the  Spanish 
were  driven  out,  leaving  some  of  their  slaves  in  possession  of  the 
land  “until  the  day  which  should  see  their  recapture  of  the  island.” 
That  day  never  came,  but  for  two  hundred  years  the  island  knew 
no  peace.  The  former  slaves  of  the  Spanish,  maroons  or  mountain 
dwellers  as  they  were  called,  were  a  continual  source  of  trouble 
and  danger,  inciting  other  slaves  to  revolt  and  giving  refuge  to  all 
who  escaped.  In  1795,  as  a  last  resource,  the  English  hunted  them 
with  bloodhounds.  One  of  the  bloodhounds  killed  a  woman  and 
the  maroons  took  alarm  and  came  to  terms.  Six  hundred  of  them 
were  transported,  first  to  Nova  Scotia,  thence  to  Sierra  Leone  ;  the 
rest  were  allowed  to  remain. 

These  short  accounts  of  the  way  in  which  Barbados  and 
Jamaica  came  into  our  possession  are  typical  of  the  early  history 
of  the  other  islands  ;  some  we  gained  by  conquest,  others  by  settle¬ 
ment,  but  there  is  scarcely  one  that  has  not  cost  us  much  in  blood 
and  treasure  ;  scarcely  one  that  has  not  been  taken  and  retaken  in 
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war  ;  scarcely  a  bay  that  does  not  contain  the  skeletons  of  English¬ 
men  slain  in  some  sea  fight.  Truly,  as  Campbell  says — 

“  The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave, 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame 
And  ocean  was  their  grave.” 

These  same  spirits  might  well  ask  us,  “  What  have  you  done 
with  these  islands  which  we  won  for  you  with  precious  blood  ?  ” 
What  could  we  answer  ? 

SLAVE  TRADE. 

A  great  difficulty  faced  the  new  colonists  on  their  arrival  in  the 
West  Indies.  Who  could  be  found  to  do  the  hard  work  on  the 
sugar  and  cotton  plantations  which  were  their  chief  source  of 
income  ?  The  whites  could  not  work  in  the  hot  sun,  and  the 
Indians  had  perished ;  not  one  remained  in  Jamaica  of  the 
population  which  Las  Casas  had  compared  to  ants  on  an  ant-hill. 
The  settlers  turned  their  eyes  to  Africa.  Servants  they  must  have 
and  who  so  suitable  as  the  negro  ?  The  supply  in  Africa  seemed 
inexhaustible  ;  it  was  only  removing  people  to  a  land  where 
they  would  be  more  useful.  No  fuss  would  be  made  over  them, 
for  no  one  thought  of  them  as  more  than  half  human.  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself  knighted  John  Hawkins,  the  first  English  slave 
merchant,  who  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  deed  had  chosen 
as  his  crest  a  negro  manacled.  The  Church  said  nothing  against 
the  trade,  while  many  quoted  in  defence,  “  Cursed  be  Canaan  ;  a 
servant  of  servants  shall  he  be,”  and  affirmed  that  by  enslaving  the 
negro  they  were  fulfilling  Scripture. 

The  settlers  were  by  no  means  wholly  to  blame.  The  slave 
merchants,  those  who  were  responsible  for  capturing  and  trans¬ 
porting  the  negro,  resided  in  England  and  the  Home  Country  was 
enriched  by  the  profits.  In  1774  the  colonists  tried  to  prevent  the 
further  importation  of  slaves.  With  what  result  ?  The  English 
Government  protested  against  the  hindrance  of  a  traffic  “  so 
beneficial  to  the  nation.”  Every  year  during  the  seventeenth  century 
the  average  number  of  fresh  negroes  brought  to  the  English 
colonies  exceeded  twenty-five  thousand,  while  the  lives  lost  in 
procuring  them  and  in  their  transit  must  have  been  double  this 
number. 

All  would  be  quiet  at  night  in  an  African  village  till  stealthily 
out  of  the  dark  crept  some  silent  figures.  They  were  slave-raiders, 
probably  belonging  to  some  hostile  tribe.  The  village  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  the  signal  given,  the  terrified  negroes  rushed  from  their 
huts  only  to  be  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  When  day  dawned  the 
strongest  were  chosen  out  and  the  rest  without  exception  put 
to  death  lest  they  should  give  the  alarm.  The  same  scene  was 
repeated  the  next  night  in  another  village.  When  several  hundred 
captives  had  been  made,  the  caravan  started  for  the  coast,  the 
journey  sometimes  occupying  several  weeks.  Many  of  the  more 
feeble  fell  out  on  the  way  and  were  left  to  perish  ;  the  remainder 
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were  sold  to  the  captains  of  the  ships.  The  voyage  occupied  seven 
or  eight  weeks.  The  slaves  were  crowded  into  the  dark  and  filthy 
holds  of  the  ships,  while  the  terror  of  the  sea  and  of  their  unknown 
future  added  to  the  miseries  they  underwent.  Sometimes  a 
pestilence  broke  out,  sometimes  food  or  water  ran  short,  so  that 
occasionally  less  than  half  survived  the  “Middle  Passage”  as  it 
was  called. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SLAVES. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  they  were  put  up  for  sale  in  the  public 
markets,  some  to  become  household  servants  but  the  greater  part 
to  work  on  the  sugar  and  cotton  plantations.  No  more  vivid 
description  of  slave  life  could  be  given  than  that  in  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,”  and  none  which  more  vividly  portrays  the  evils  of  slavery. 
Home  and  family  had  no  real  meaning  for  those  who,  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  might  be  sold  away  from  friends  and  kindred,  husband  from 
wife,  mother  from  child,  never  again  to  meet  in  this  world.  “  They 
do  not  feel  about  such  things  as  we  do,”  was  the  ever  ready  reply 
when  some  remonstrance  was  made ;  while  the  more  hardened 
owners  coldly  calculated  whether  it  were  more  profitable  to  take 
reasonable  care  of  their  hands  or  to  “  use  them  up  ”  and  buy  more. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  good  masters  whose  slaves  were 
well  looked  after.  Some  were  taught  to  read  and  allowed  to 
marry,  but  even  these  must  have  dreaded  the  thought  that  in  time 
of  poverty  or  at  the  death  of  their  master,  they  were  liable  to  be 
sold.  They  were  only  property,  and  they  knew  it  only  too  well  ! 

As  to  religion — “  These  isles  are  governed  by  the  laws  of 
England,  and  by  these  laws  we  cannot  make  a  Christian  a  slave.” 
Therefore,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1676  forbidding  their  conversion 
lest  it  should  lead  to  “  notions  of  equality.”  However,  the  slave 
owners  were  not  all  as  black  as  they  are  sometimes  painted. 
Writing  of  one  of  them  in  1805  Lady  Nugent  says  : — “  On  his 
•estate  he  has  christened  all  his  negroes  and  has  induced  many  of 
them  to  marry  and  lead  regular  lives.  He  says  they  have  in 
•consequence  improved  in  all  respects,  are  sober,  quiet,  and  well 
behaved,  and  the  last  year  twelve  children  were  born  of  parents 
regularly  married.  The  new  negroes  are  attended  to  the  instant 
they  arrive  on  the  estate,  and  are  taught  their  prayers  most  zealously 
by  the  oldest  black  Christians  and  those  best  instructed  and  most 
•capable.  How  delightful  this  is !  I  wish  to  God  it  could  be  made 
.general,  and  I  am  sure  the  benefits  arising  from  it  in  every  point  of 
view  would  be  incalculable.” 

But  what  did  England  think  about  slavery  ?  Why  did  she  not 
interfere  ?  The  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  a 
London  newspaper  early  in  1774,  will  tell  us: — To  be  sold,  a  black 
girl  eleven  years  of  age,  who  is  extremely  handy,  works  at  her 
needle  tolerably,  speaks  English  perfectly  well,  is  of  an  excellent 
temper  and  willing  disposition.”  Buying  and  selling  of  slaves  went 
on  even  in  England  ! 
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EMANCIPATION. 

The  same  year  the  tide  began  to  turn.  An  English  court  came 
to  the  celebrated  decision  that  “as  soon  as  any  slave  sets  foot  on 
English  ground  he  is  free.”  Public  opinion  was  gradually  forming. 
In  1807,  thanks  to  Wilberforce  and  his  co-workers,  came  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ;  no  more  negroes  were  to  be  brought 
from  Africa,  but  in  the  islands  slavery  went  on  almost  as  before— 
almost,  but  not  quite.  The  whip  was  no  longer  to  be  carried  in  the 
field  ;  females  were  no  longer  to  be  flogged  ;  slave  marriages  were 
to  be  recognized,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Church  were  to  be 
extended  without  fee  to  all. 

Abolition  led  quickly  to  emancipation.  Even  under  improved 
conditions  slavery  was  fatal  to  the  negroes,  and  their  numbers 
rapidly  diminished.  The  air  was  full  of  reports  that  freedom  was 
at  hand.  One  of  their  favourite  hyms,  sung  to  an  inspiring  melody, 
ran  as  follows  : — 

“  One  of  these  days  I  shall  be  free 
When  Christ  the  Lord  shall  set  me  free.” 

This  was  forbidden  by  the  slave  owners  because  it  kept  alive  the 
thirst  for  liberty. 

In  1831  there  was  a  serious  outbreak  in  Jamaica.  The  slaves 
of  a  large  proprietor  point  blank  refused  to  work,  the  overseers 
refused  to  whip  them,  and  they  all  burst  out  laughing  in  their 
master’s  face  ;  seeing  that  mischief  was  brewing  he  galloped  off  to 
warn  the  other  Europeans.  This  rebellion  was  deliberate  on  the 
part  of  the  negroes,  and  if  their  plan  had  not  been  discovered  the 
slaughter  of  the  whites  would  have  been  truly  awful. 

In  1834  the  order  was  given  for  all  slaves  to  be  released.  The 
planters  were  furious ;  they  felt  that  the  outlook  was  already 
gloomy,  and  that  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  all  prospects  of 
gaining  a  living  would  be  gone.  The  Act,  they  considered,  was 
robbing  them  of  their  lawful  property.  Besides  this  they  dreaded 
a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  whites  and  destruction  of  property 
such  as  had  occurred  when  formerly  their  slaves  had  broken  loose. 

Their  worst  fears  were  by  no  means  realized.  During  the  night 
preceding  August  1st,  “  Emancipation  Day,”  groups  of  watchers 
might  have  been  seen  on  the  mountains,  anxiously  gazing  towards 
the  east  for  the  first  streak  of  light  which  heralded  for  them  the 
dawn  of  liberty.  Churches  and  chapels  were  crowded  with  devout 
worshippers — now  no  longer  forbidden  entrance — rendering  thanks 
to  God  for  His  great  gift  of  freedom.  Missionary  societies  had 
been  at  work  quietly  and  perseveringly  during  the  previous  thirty 
years  and  this  was  the  splendid  result  of  their  labours. 

Were  the  slaves  much  delighted  with  their  freedom  ?  Yes  and 
no.  They  were  glad  to  feel  that  they  were  their  own  masters,  but 
they  did  not  in  the  least  understand  what  freedom  implied.  They 
were  astonished  to  learn  that  the  huts  they  lived  in  were  not  theirs, 
but  belonged  to  their  masters,  and  they  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of 
having  to  pay  taxes.  For  a  long  time  they  lived  in  dread  of  being 
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re-enslaved.  After  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1850  one  of  the 
clergy  established  an  orphanage  for  children  who  had  lost  their 
parents  in  the  epidemic.  One  by  one  the  children  disappeared,  and 
on  making  enquiries  he  found  that  their  relations,  suspecting  him  of 
wishing  to  enslave  them,  were  carrying  them  off  on  the  sly. 

As  recently  as  1891  some  of  the  older  folk  living  in  the  country 
parts  of  Jamaica  firmly  refused  to  go  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition, 
suspecting  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

A  period  of  acute  poverty  followed  emancipation  and  the  future 
looked  very  black  ;  slowly  and  surely,  however,  the  ex-slaves  have 
advanced  in  prosperity.  Finance  will  for  a  long  time  yet  be  a 
difficulty  to  the  administrators,  but  outbreaks  of  violence  are  things 
of  the  past.  Justice  is  impartially  dealt  out  to  white  and  black 
alike,  and  the  fondness  of  the  blacks  for  the  law  courts  show  that  they 
appreciate  the  fact. 

ENGLAND’S  RESPONSIBILITY. 

“  The  black  population  of  these  colonies  was  originally  placed 
in  them  by  force  as  slaves.  What  the  people  were  at  the  time  of 
emancipation  and  their  very  presence  in  the  colonies  at  all  were 
owing  to  British  action.  We  could  not  by  the  single  act  of  freeing 
them  divest  ourselves  of  responsibility  for  their  future,  which  must 
necessarily  be  the  outcome  of  the  past  and  of  the  present  ” 
(Report  of  the  West  India  Royal  Commission,  1897). 

Responsibility  means  ability  to  respond.  If  we  are  called  to 
any  work  we  shall  undoubtedly  be  given  the  power  to  carry  it  out. 
Let  us  strive  to  answer  the  call  which  comes  to  us  from  the  negro 
race  in  the  West  Indies  in  such  a  way  that  our  sins  and  the  sins  of 
our  forefathers  against  them  may  be  blotted  out. 


Study  Problem. — To  discover  whether  the  rule  of  England  has 
benefited  the  West  Indies  in  the  past. 

Special  Assignments. — 1.  Mark  on  a  chart  the  chief  events  in 
the  history  of  the  West  Indies. 

2.  What  lasting  effect  did  the  Spanish  occupation  leave  on  the 
West  Indies  ? 

3.  Let  each  member  tell  how  the  islands,  or  land  in  his  diocese, 
came  into  English  hands,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  taken. 

General  Assignment. — Discuss  the  system  of  slavery — the 
chief  points  urged  for  and  against  it,  etc. 

Books  of  Reference. 

“  Black  Jamaica,”  W.  P.  Livingstone  (S.  Low,  Is.). 

“  Souls  of  the  Black  Folk,”  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois. 

“  Up  from  Slavery,”  Booker  T.  Washington. 

“  Mankind  and  the  Church,”  Edited  by  Bishop  Montgomery 
(Longmans,  7s.  6d.  net). 

“  Mission  Work  in  the  Forests  of  Guiana,”  W.  H.  Brett. 

“  A  Bishop  amongst  Bananas,”  Bishop  Bury  (Wells Gardner,  6s.). 
“  Church  in  the  West  Indies,”  A.  Caldecott  (S.P.C.K.,  3s.  6d.). 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  people. 

The  history  of  the  West  Indies  has  shown  us  that  the  original 
inhabitants  have  long  since  disappeared,  except  from  one  or  two  of 
the  smaller  islands  and  the  mainland.  A  variety  of  other  nations 
has  taken  their  place.  White  and  black,  brown  and  yellow,  and 
men  of  every  shade  in  between,  congregate  there  from  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Besides  the  white  residents  and  Government 
officials,  the  far  distant  lands  of  West  Africa,  China,  India,  Syria, 
and  the  East  Indies  have  all  sent  their  contributions  to  the  medley 
of  races,  religions,  and  languages  which  meet  there. 

THE  NEGRO  RACE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

First  and  foremost  among  them  come  the  negroes,  very  charming 
“  grown-up  children  ”  as  they  have  often  been  called.  We  have 
seen  their  past  history.  Let  us  now  look  at  them  as  they  appear 
in  the  West  Indies  to-day.  Although  they  were  taken  from  many 
different  tribes  in  West  Africa,  they  speedily  lost  all  distinctive^ 
tribal  characteristics  and  became  welded  into  one  nation.  Since 
emancipation  they  have  developed  intense  loyalty  towards  England, 
and  personal  devotion  to  her  sovereigns.  They  especially  love  the 
memory  of  the  “  Missis  Queen,”  who  bought  them  out  of  slavery. 
“  It  is  good  to  see  one  of  our  Jamaicans  draw  himself  up  and  say,. 

I’m  a  British  subject’ ;  sometimes  he  inadvertently  says  ‘  object,’ 
but  his  meaning  is  the  same — full  of  intense  self-respect  as  he 
does  so.” 

LANGUAGE  AND  MODE  OF  LIFE. 

Another  thing  the  negroes  lost  was  their  language.  Negro- 
English  is  sometimes  hard  to  understand,  but  the  younger  folk 
speak  correctly,  and  well.  Some  of  their  idioms  show  much 
observation  and  thought — “  When  cockroach  give  ball,  him  no  ax 
fowl  ”  ;  “  A  choose  burden  nebba  felt  ”  ;  “  When  cow  no  hab  tail, 
God  Almighty  brush  fly.” 

Both  men  and  women  are  tall  and  well  formed.  Slavery  meant 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  for  weaklings  were  not  worthy  of  attention. 
The  women  are  as  strong  and  rather  better  able  to  look  after 
themselves  than  the  men.  They  do  a  great  deal  of  the  hard  work 
in  the  fields,  and  on  Saturdays,  dressed  in  clean  white  frocks  with 
stiffly  starched  handkerchiefs  bound  round  their  heads,  they  carfy 
their  produce  to  markets  and  cover  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 
They  are  very  fond  of  finery  and  bright  colours,  and  their 
appearance  on  Sunday  is  occasionally  a  trial  to  gravity.  “  Choose 
wife  Saturday,  no  Sunday,”  is  a  sensible  negro  proverb. 

CHARACTER. 

Are  negroes  really  “  born  tired  ”  ?  Bishop  Bury,  late  of  British 
Honduras,  who  saw  them  at  their  best  in  his  unique  diocese, 
indignantly  denies  the  assertion.  Their  point  of  view  regarding. 
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work  differs  entirely  from  ours.  “  We  are  apt  to  assume  that  steady 
daily  drudgery  is  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied  workman.  In  many 
countries  indeed  the  workman  has  no  alternative.  Why  should  we 
complain  because  the  negro,  under  easier  conditions  and  with  simpler 
needs,  is  averse  to  conducting  himself  as  if  he  were  a  plantation 
slave  compelled  to  toil  regularly  ?  ”  As  soon  as  he  is  offered  what 
he  considers  an  adequate  recompense  he  will  put  forth  all  his 
strength  and  will  be  found  a  steady  industrious  worker,  and  invariably 
cheerful  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  “  Your  Jamaican 
Christians  are  a  lazy  lot !  ”  say  some.  “  They  are  industrious  and 
splendid  workers,”  say  others.  Both  assertions  are  true,  but  their 
critics  are  apt  to  forget  that  while  all  call  themselves  Christians 
less  than  half  come  under  the  influence  of  religion  and  education. 
Those  who  do  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  workers,  and  no  one 
there  ventures  to  assert  that  “  Christianity  spoils  the  natives.” 

Then  as  to  dishonesty  which  is  the  other  charge  brought  against 
the  negro.  Here  again  his  ideas  differ  from  ours;  they  seem  to  be 
a  relic  from  the  days  of  slavery,  when  he  had  a  right  to  anything 
found  in  the  open.  “  A  popular  postcard  shows  a  young  negro  on 
his  way  to  church,  Prayer  Book  in  hand,  but  as  he  passes  a  bunch  of 
bananas  hanging  temptingly  by  the  wayside  he  is  saying  to  it,  ‘  I  tief 
you  to-night,  please  God.’  I  am  sure,”  writes  Bishop  Bury, 
“  that  could  easily  happen,  but  that  he  would  have  said  ‘  take  ’  not 
4  tief  ’  or  thieve.  Fowls,  fruit,  eggs,  and  the  like  are  God’s  gifts 
for  all  ;  if,  therefore,  he  is  hungry  and  needs  them  he  takes  them.” 

RELIGION. 

Some  people  thoughtlessly  accuse  negroes  of  being  arrant 
hypocrites,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Their  religion  is  a  very 
real  thing  to  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  their  distinctive 
contribution  to  the  “  fulness  of  the  Church  of  Christ”  will  be  their 
unfaltering  hold  of  the  truth  that  God  is  their  Father.  Not  that 
the  thought  is  original,  but  that  the  negro  grasps  it  more  firmly 
than  any  other  race  appears  to  do.  In  all  things  they  have  a  child¬ 
like  faith  in  His  protecting  power  and  in  His  willingness  to  grant 
their  prayers.  At  the  consecration  of  a  bush  church,  the  Bishop 
remarked  on  the  perfect  day  to  a  small  group  of  women,  who  replied 
at  once  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  tone,  “  Yes,  it  is,  Bishop  ;  but  we 
have  been  praying  for  it  for  weeks  ” — to  them  a  full  and  wholly 
sufficient  explanation. 

One  or  two  points  about  their  Christianity  cannot  be  understood 
without  reference  to  their  past.  It  is  hardly  more  than  a  hundred 
years  since  the  last  slave-ship  brought  over  a  fresh  cargo  of  savages 
from  Africa — for  savages  plain  and  simple  they  were.  Cannibalism 
was  far  from  unknown  among  them.  Even  as  recently  as  1837  we 
are  told  of  the  son  of  an  African  chief  who,  in  revenge  for  his 
treacherous  capture  by  the  Portuguese,  made  a  vow  to  eat  the  first 
white  man  he  killed. 

Like  all  the  child  races  of  the  world  they  possessed  an  abundance 
of  absurd  and  cruel  superstitions.  Their  religion  was  that  of  the 
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West  African  tribes  to-day,  which  consists  in  a  strong,  but  somewhat 
vague,  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  Who  creates  men  but  takes  no 
further  interest  in  their  welfare.  Not  so  the  crowd  of  spirits  with 
which  the  universe  is  peopled — they  take  only  too  much  interest, 
and  the  negro  is  constantly  occupied  in  propitiating  them.  A  large 
percentage  of  his  prayers  are  said  to  amount  to :  “  Go  away,  we 
don’t  want  you  ”  ;  “  Come  not  into  this  house,  this  village,  or  its 
plantations.”  “  In  every  action  of  his  daily  life  he  shows  you  how 
he  lives  with  a  great  powerful  spirit-world  around  him.” 

Among  the  better  instructed  this  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  a 
great  help  to  their  spiritual  life ;  the  consciousness  of  God’s 
presence  is  always  with  them.  “  Nothing  touches  them  so  quickly 
and  so  deeply  as  to  be  told  solemnly  that  it  is  evident  they  do  not 
love  God.  This  brings  tears  to  their  eyes  in  a  moment.” 

SUPERSTITIONS. 

Among  the  ignorant  it  leads  to  superstition.  Like  a  dark  thread 
through  the  history  of  the  negro  race  runs  the  terrible  custom  of 
Obeah,  or  fetish  worship,  which  still  has  a  hold  on  many.  Its 
worst  features  have  now  disapppeared.  There  was  a  time  when 
Obeah  and  poisoning  went  hand  in  hand,  for  the  Obeah  man’s  only 
qualification  is  his  ability  to  deceive  his  fellow  men  by  pretending 
to  supernatural  powers.  His  powrer  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
dread  he  inspired,  and  the  man  who  wyas  hardy  enough  to  defy  him 
died  a  mysterious  death.  One  notorious  Obeah  man  confessed  on 
his  death-bed  to  over  three  hundred  _murders.  These  men  are 
severely  punished  by  English  law  wyhen  discovered,  but  such  is  the 
dread  in  which  they  are  still  held  that  evidence  can  not  often  be 
obtained  against  them.  Nowadays  their  principal  claims  are  to  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crimes,  and  to  the  cure  of  diseases.  To 
prevent  thefts  from  orchards  or  plantations,  the  trees  are  hung  with 
medicine  bottles  (containing  salt  water,  washing  blue,  a  dead 
cockroach,  or  some  other  equally  harmless  mixture)  over  which  a 
charm  has  been  said.  This  is  a  most  effective  scarecrow',  as  the 
negro  firmly  believes  that  if  he  eats  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which  has 
been  thus  protected  he  will  “  swell  up  and  burst,”  or  be  stung  to 
death  by  the  poisonous  snakes  which,  he  supposes,  guard  the  tree. 
For  this  purpose  Europeans  have  been  known  to  resort  to  Obeah. 
Their  cure  of  diseases  is  not  nearly  so  effective — a  round  gourd  or 
calabash  is  obtained,  the  inside  is  smeared  with  fat  and  various 
things  stuck  against  the  sides.  A  scratch  is  made  in  the  skin  close 
to  the  place  where  the  pain  is  felt,  the  gourd  placed  against  the 
w'ound,  and  a  lighted  lamp  held  underneath.  The  heat  of  the  lamp 
causes  the  fat  to  melt  and  the  substances  are  heard  dropping  one  by 
one  into  the  gourd.  When  the  ceremony  is  over  the  patient  and  his 
friends  are  delighted  with  the  sight  of  rusty  nails,  pins,  needles,  etc., 
which  have  been  “drawm”  from  the  body  and  the  cure  is  pronounced 
complete.  Needless  to  say,  those  who  resort  to  the  Obeah  man  pay 
heavily  for  their  privileges. 
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MORALITY. 

Another  dark  blot  on  the  lives  of  these  people  is  the  prevalence 
of  immorality  and  the  consequent  absence  of  home  and  family  life. 
It  is  the  most  discouraging  feature  of  work  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  direction  in  which,  since  emancipation,  they  have  made  the 
least  progress.  In  all  the  islands  the  number  of  illegitimate  children 
exceeds  50  per  cent.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
negro  to  enter  upon  a  pledge  for  life.  He  distrusts  himself  and  is 
aware  of  the  changeable  nature  of  his  affections.  Then  again,  for 
two  hundred  years  marriage  was  forbidden  among  them,  and  bad 
customs  once  allowed  to  grow  up  cannot  easily  be  uprooted. 
There  are  numerous  cases  of  lifelong  attachment  outside  the  bonds 
of  marriage,  and  in  these,  if  only  they  could  have  known  that  they 
could  be  constant,  they  might  have  asked  for  the  Christian  rite.  It 
is  a  hopeful  sign  that  their  desire  not  to  lose  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  is  very  strong.  All  other  arguments  may  fail,  but  the 
withdrawal  of  the  right  to  come  to  the  Holy  Communion  often  leads 
to  sincere  repentance  and  reformation.  This  can  only  happen 
among  those  who  are  definitely  attached  to  some  religious  body, 
but  from  such  foundations  a  better  public  opinion  is  being  slowly 
and  surely  fostered,  and  the  great  need  of  the  black  people,  “  a  New 
Testament  conscience,”  is  being  formed.  Even  40  per  cent,  of 
children  born  under  Christian  conditions  marks  an  advance  in  two 
generations.  The  relation  between  black  and  white  also  shows 
signs  of  improvement  ;  whereas  formerly  many  negro  women  were 
led  into  sin  by  their  desire  that  their  children  should  be  fairer  than 
they,  nowadays  an  alliance  of  this  sort  is  rightly  considered  a 
disgrace. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

The  colour  line  in  the  West  Indies  does  not  present  the  difficulty 
that  it  does  in  other  places.  “  Thoughtful  Americans  are  looking 
at  Jamaica  with  the  greatest  admiration,  feeling  that  it  has 
succeeded  where  they  have  failed.  The  negro  has  a  right  to  fair 
treatment,  which  does  not  mean  the  side-walk  for  the  whites  and 
the  open  road  for  the  black,  or  service  in  one  church  for  the  whites 
and  in  another  for  the  blacks.”  Those  who  love  the  negro  best 
regret  most  his  distrust  of  his  own  race.  During  the  bitter  years 
of  slavery  and  degradation  his  self-respect  was  destroyed,  and  he 
became  despised  in  his  own  eyes.  Different  legends  have  arisen 
to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  races.  One  says  that 
originally  all  men  were  black,  but  on  a  very  cold  morning  they  were 
sent  to  bathe  in  a  stream.  Those  who  were  afraid  of  cold  water 
only  wetted  the  soles  of  their  feet  and  the  palms  of  their  hands  ; 
the  rest  plunged  boldly  in  and  their  entire  bodies  became  white. 
Another  accounts  for  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  whites  by 
telling  how  a  choice  of  gifts  was  given  to  the  races.  The  blacks 
chose  the  largest  and  heaviest  parcels  and  found  in  them  hoes, 
spades,  and  other  agricultural  implements,  while  the  whites,  who 
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chose  the  smaller  gifts,  found  pens,  ink,  and  paper.  Many  of  the 
remarks  of  the  negroes  on  the  subject  are  very  pathetic.  A  house¬ 
maid  a  short  time  ago  said  to  her  mistress,  “  I  wished  you 
had  not  moved  the  mirror  from  the  mantelpiece.  I  always 
looked  in  it  when  I  was  dusting  and  it  made  me  look  fairer 
than  any  other.”  A  man  only  slightly  coloured  will  order  about 
the  other  servants  as  though  they  were  trash,  if  he  is  only 
a  shade  or  two  lighter  than  they,  and  it  is  often  considered  a 
slight  when  a  coloured  clergyman  is  presented  to  a  parish  which 
has  hitherto  been  served  by  a  white  one.  In  Jamaica  racial 
prejudice  hardly  exists. 

“  Administration  has  taught  the  population  loyalty  and  order, 
has  led  them  some  steps  already  on  the  long  road  ‘  up  from  slavery,’ 
has  given  them  in  many  cases  the  true  self-respect  of  those  who 
themselves  officially  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  law.” 

HIS  FUTURE. 

The  future  of  the  negro  is  bright  with  possibilities,  but  it 
depends  largely  on  the  white  races  to  see  that  these  hopes  are 
realized.  “  To  Britain  chiefly  the  prospect  appeals.  It  has  the 
social  destiny  of  millions  in  its  power.  It  can  either  keep  them 
in  the  dust,  or  raise  them  to  the  heights.  They  can  either  be 
suffered  to  stand  aloof — the  despised  and  rejected  of  the  nation — or 
made  to  throw  themselves  into  the  broad  life  of  the  Empire  as  they 
now  throw  themselves  with  incomparable  fidelity  into  the  lives  of 
individual  families.  The  issue  is  clear  and  the  time  of  decision 
ripe  ”  (Livingstone,  “  Black  Jamaica  ”). 

The  view  which  one  lover  of  their  race  takes  of  their  future 
is  given  in  his  own  words  :  “  As  I  stood  one  morning,  according  to 
custom,  at  the  door  of  one  of  my  timber  churches  in  Costa  Rica,  to 
say  good-bye  to  the  people  after  the  early  Celebration,  before  leaving 
them  for  that  year,  a  tall,  strong  negro  came  out,  leading  his  little 
son  of  seven'  by  the  hand.  When  he  and  I  had  expressed  our 
mutual  goodwill  in  the  usual  ‘  God  bless  you  ’  and  ‘  Godspeed,’ 
he  glanced  down  at  his  little  son,  who  at  once,  looking  timidly  up 
at  me  as  he  did  so,  recited  a  text,  ‘  Early  in  the  morning  will  I 
direct  my  prayer  unto  Thee,  and  will  look  up.’  It  was  a  text  I 
had  taken  weeks  before  at  their  children’s  service,  and  the  father 
wished  his  bishop  to  see  that  one  small  person  out  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  remembered  what  had  been  said.  But  I  place  the  incident 
here  because  it  will  always  be  to  me  typical  and  emblematic. 
Whenever  I  am  thinking  of  the  future  of  the  dark  race,  I  shall  see 
again  that  little  black  face  turned  wistfully  up  into  mine,  and  I 
shall  feel  that  it  is  thus  that  the  negro  race  is  ‘  looking  up  ’  into 
the  face  of  the  white  race  all  over  the  world  to-day,  and  especially 
in  our  great  Empire — ‘  looking  up  ’  to  us  for  example  and  leadership 
and  responsibility  fulfilled,  for  sympathy,  friendliness  and  in¬ 
spiration”  (“A  Bishop  amongst  Bananas”). 
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ABORIGINAL  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  are  only  found  in  Guiana  and  on  the  Moskito  shore 
of  British  Honduras.  They  belong  to  five  different  tribes,  each 
speaking  a  different  language.  They  have  never  taken  to  civilized 
habits,  and  prefer  to  make  their  settlements  where  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  white  man.  In  the  wet  season,  when 
the  plains  become  a  vast  sheet  of  water,  many  take  up  their  abode 


JOHN  BULL,  THE  OLD  CHIEF  OF  THE  MAKUCHI  INDIANS,  BRITISH 
guiana  (sec  “  The  Mission  Field,"  October,  1911). 

in  the  trees,  erecting  their  huts  above  high-water  mark  ;  at  others 
they  put  up  a  small  open  shed,  roofed  with  palm  leaves.  The  men 
spend  their  time  in  hunting  and  fishing,  the  women  till  the  ground 
and  grow  cassava.  They  have  a  confused  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being 
Who  watches  over  them  and  has  given  them  all  the  good  things 
they  possess,  but  much  more  powerful,  in  its  influence  on  their 
minds,  is  their  dread  of  evil  spirits.  They  are  entirely  under  the 
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power  of  the  piai-men,  or  medicine  men,  whose  insignia  of  office 
is  the  “  marrattee,”  a  gourd  from  which  the  pulp  has  been  extracted 
and  into  which  small  stones  have  been  inserted.  By  poison  and 
by  inciting  to  “  kanaima,”  or  blood  revenge,  these  men  have  caused 
countless  murders.  When  a  death  is  laid  at  anyone’s  door,  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  dead  man  becomes  a  kanaima  and  must 
avenge  the  death.  He  lies  in  wait  for  the  victim  till  he  can  kill 
him  secretly.  Three  days  after  interment  he  must  drive  a  stake 
through  the  corpse  and  touch  his  tongue  with  the  victim’s  blood, 
otherwise  he  himself  would  go  mad  and  wander  about  till  death. 

The  Indians  are,  as  a  rule,  a  very  hospitable  folk,  and  very 
eager  to  learn  about  Christianity.  The  chief  hindrances  to  their 
acceptance  of  it  are  their  fear  of  the  piai-men  and  the  custom  of 
polygamy.  Where  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  a 
wonderful  change  has  been  effected  m  their  lives.  A  magistrate 
in  the  Pomeroon,  not  at  first  favourably  inclined  to  Missions,  writes  : 

A  more  disorderly  people  than  the  Arawaks  could  not  be  found 
in  any  part  of  Guiana.  Murders  and  violent  cases  of  assault  were 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Now  the  case  is  reversed.  No  outrages 
of  any  description  ever  happen.  They  attend  divine  service 
regularly,  their  children  are  educated,  they  themselves  dress  neatly, 
are  lawfully  married,  and  as  a  body  there  are  no  people,  in  point 
of  general  good  conduct,  to  surpass  them.”  Many  people  say  that 
the  Indians  are  a  dying  race.  If  so  it  is  because  they  do  not 
survive  in  contact  with  Europeans.  Drunkenness  and  immorality, 
which  are  only  too  often  taught  by  white  people,  work  havoc 
among  them. 

Surely  this  makes  it  still  more  urgent  that  the  Gospel  should 
be  made  known  among  them,  that  these  tribes  also  may  be  among 
the  “great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations  and 
kindred,  and  people  and  tongues.” 

EAST  INDIANS. 

The  natives  of  India,  generally  called  East  Indians,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  aboriginals,  congregate  chiefly  in  Guiana  and 
Trinidad  (over  two  hundred  thousand  in  these  two  dioceses).  Their 
presence  constitutes  “  the  greatest  problem  which  the  Church  in 
the  West  Indies  has  to  face.”  They  come  over  for  a  period  of  five 
years  or  more,  to  work  on  the  plantations,  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
continue  life  on  the  same  religious  and  social  footing  as  in  their 
own  country.  After  a  residence  of  ten  years  they  can  demand  a 
free  passage  back,  or  a  Government  grant  of  ten  acres  of  land. 
They  are  mostly  of  low  caste  or  of  no  caste  at  all,  but  they  have 
exquisite  manners. 

Most  of  them  belong  to  the  Hindu  religion,  and  erect  their  own 
temples  and  wayside  shrines.  Some  few  are  Mohammedans. 
There  is  no  love  lost  between  them  and  the  negroes,  who  look  down 
on  them  as  heathen  and  interlopers.  . 
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CHINESE. 

The  Chinese  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  East  Indians. 
They,  too,  are  brought  over  to  work  on  the  plantations,  but  by  their 
characteristic  industry  they  raise  themselves  to  a  higher  social 
position  and  generally  become  storekeepers.  They  respond  much 
more  easily  to  Christianity  than  in  their  own  country,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  them  are  Christians  of  the  very  best  type. 

Such  are  some  of  the  races  over  whom  our  King  rules  in  the 
West  Indies.  We  look  at  them  with  all  their  possibilities  of 
greatness  and  all  their  temptations  to  evil,  and  cannot  help  asking 
the  question,  “What  shall  contact  with  the  English  mean  for  them  ? 
What  might  it  mean  for  them  ?  ” 

Study  Problem. — To  discuss  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
races  in  the  West  Indies. 

Assignments. — What  advance  has  been  made  by  the  negro  since 
emancipation  in  (l)  social  conditions;  (2)  education;  (3)  morality; 
(4)  religious  life. 

General  Assignments.- — 1.  Discuss  the  suggestion  that  the  chief 
need  of  the  negro  is  a  “  New  Testament  conscience.” 

2.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  chief  contribution  of  the  negro 
race  to  the  “  fulness  of  the  Church  of  God  ”  ? 

3.  What  changes  would  you  expect  to  take  place  in  the  lives  of 
(l)  an  East  Indian;  (2)  a  Chinese;  (3)  a  South  American  Indian 
when  they  became  Christian  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  work  of  the  Church  in  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  country  and  the  peoples,  now  let  us  see 
what  the  Church  is  doing  in  these  great  islands.  The  first  English 
colonists  in  the  West  Indies  brought  their  Church  and  their  ministers 
of  religion  with  them.  Acts  were  passed  in  several  islands  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  for  attendance  at  public  worship, 
and  for  the  instruction  of  slaves.  These  Acts  were  unfortunately 
far  ahead  of  the  temper  of  the  settlers  and  were  absolutely 
disregarded.  The  first  chaplain  at  Barbados  left  his  post  in  despair 
of  doing  any  good  ;  the  rector  of  Port  Royal  declared  that  there 
w'as  not  “  a  more  ungodly  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ”  than  his 
flock,  and  everywhere  the  Church  was  looked  upon  as  the  least 
important  responsibility  of  the  State.  It  soon  became  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  good  and  earnest  men  who  were  willing  to  work  in  a 
place  where  they  would  meet  with  but  little  encouragement  and 
could  seemingly  effect  but  little  good.  Those  who  went  were 
mainly  dependent  on  the  planters  for  their  salaries,  and  dared  say 
nothing  to  offend  them.  No  bishop  was  appointed  for  the  colonies, 
which  were  included  in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Livings  were  openly  bought  and  sold.  Lady  Nugent,  the  wife  of 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of 
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the  Church  in  1802  :  “  Met  ....  clergyman  of  the  parish.  He 
appeared  rather  an  illiterate  person,  though  a  well-meaning  man  ; 
but  much  cannot  be  expected  when  it  is  known  that  only  a  few 
years  since  he  was  an  overseer  on  Mr.  Wedderburn’s  estate  of 
Paradise.  It  seems  that  Mr.  W.,  to  reward  his  services  as  over¬ 
seer,  purchased  the  living  of  Savanna-la- Mar,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Man  ordained  him  !  ” 

Any  clergy  who  attempted  to  teach  the  slaves  were  exposed  to 
opposition,  ridicule,  and  persecution.  In  face  of  the  Act  com¬ 
manding  the  instruction  of  slaves,  the  agent  of  the  colony  in 
England  when  asked,  “What  religious  instruction  have  the  negro 
slaves  ?  ”  replied  to  Parliament,  “We  know  of  none  such  in  Jamaica.” 

The  Established  Church  was  without  life.  “  A  Church  without 
bishops  and  without  deacons,  but  with  a  laity  who  did  not  consider 
themselves  a  part  of  the  Church,  could  not  make  headway.” 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  S.P.G.  helped  the  clergy  with 
books  and  passage  money,  and  in  1710  became  permanently 
connected  with  the  islands  by  accepting  the  Codrington  Bequest,  of 
which  we  shall  hear  more  later  on.  Other  societies,  independent  of 
the  State,  were  also  at  work.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Moravians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  took  compassion  on 
the  negroes  and  sent  missionaries  to  work  among  them.  Their 
reception  from  the  planters  was  most  unfavourable  ;  fines,  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  banishment  were  imposed  on  the  preachers,  and  the  slaves 
were  forbidden  to  attend  their  meetings  under  pain  of  severe 
flogging.  But  the  slaves  were  not  to  be  hindered ;  starting  after 
midnight  on  Saturday  they  would  walk  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to 
attend  the  Sunday  services,  returning  after  dark  in  the  evening. 
We  must  sometimes  ask  ourselves  which  were  the  Christians — the 
slaves  or  their  masters  ? 

With  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  better  days  were  in 
store.  The  Evangelical  Revival  had  swept  over  England,  awaking 
dead  souls  to  life  and  giving  to  men  a  wider  sense  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility  towards  their  fellows.  Many  missionary  societies  were  formed 
at  this  time,  chief  among  them  the  C.M.S.,  the  L.M.S.,  and  the 
Bible  Society. 

The  entreaties  of  clergy  and  laity  alike  were  at  last  heard,  and 
two  bishops  were  in  1824  appointed  to  the  West  Indies,  Bishop 
Coleridge  to  Barbados  and  Bishop  Lipscombe  to  Jamaica.  By 
the  abolition  of  slavery  an  immense  field  was  opened  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  a  ‘  great  and  immediate  effort  ”  was  made  on  behalf  of 
the  negroes,  who  were  loudly  calling  for  religious  instruction,  and 
large  sums  were  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  clergy,  churches, 
and  schools. 

A  remarkable  change  now  began  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  but 
the  bishops  may  well  have  been  in  despair  at  the  confusion  which 
existed.  No  organization  at  all  had  been  attempted,  the  clergy 
were  under  no  authority  and  were  prejudiced  against  changes. 
Bishop  Lipscombe  candidly  said  that  he  expected  no  change  for  the 
better  “  until  the  old  clergy  were  exterminated.” 
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All  sorts  of  difficulties  and  problems  arose.  Many  parishes- 
wdre  without  a  resident  priest,  the  churches  were  small,  and  the 
services  slovenly  performed  ;  education  was  almost  at  a  standstill. 
Efforts,  however,  were  made  to  gather  together  the  scattered 
members  and  to  unite  them  into  one  body,  and  West  Indian  Church¬ 
men  were  encouraged  by  realizing  that  they  were  one  with  the 
Church  of  England  throughout  the  world. 

The  work  in  the  different  dioceses  is  so  varied  that  it  will  be  best 
to  give  a  short  description  of  each. 


SISTERS’  CHAPEL,  NASSAU. 

THE  BAHAMAS. 


The  number  of  clergy  in  the  Bahamas  has  always  been  inadequate.. 
In  1848  there  were  sixteen,  and  one  of  them  had  seven  islands  under 
his  care.  “  To  visit  these  and  to  go  from  one  station  to  another 
preaching  and  baptizing  the  children  was  something  like  a  shepherd 
setting  his  mark  upon  his  sheep  and  then  letting  them  go  in  the 
wilderness.”  The  greater  number  of  the  islands  are  peopled  entirely 
by  negroes  who,  though  nominally  Christian,  are  to  a  great  extent 
practically  heathen.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  Church’s 
enterprize  is  the  evangelization  of  the  sponge  gatherers  and  sailors. 
It  is  only  when  the  sponges  are  brought  to  Nassau  to  be  sold  that  the 
clergy  have  a  chance  of  instructing  these  men.  But  the  work  has 
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its  encouragements.  Before  the  services  for  blessing  the  boats  were 
introduced,  hardly  a  man  put  to  sea  without  wearing  an  Obeah  string 
against  enchantments,  but  now  such  superstitions  are  fast  dying  out. 
The  services  of  the  clergy  are  supplemented  by  a  number  of  sisters 
from  S.  Peter’s,  Horbury,  Wakefield,  and  also  of  lay  readers  and 
catechists,  almost  all  unpaid.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to 
ordain  many  of  the  natives,  as  the  difficulties  of  training  are  so 
great  in  this  widely  scattered  diocese. 


BARBADOS  AND  THE  WINDWARD  ISLANDS. 


The  story  of  Church  work  in  Barbados  is  bound  up  with  the 
history  of  the  Codrington  estates  and  the  S.P.G.  This  Society  had 

its  attention  drawn  to  Bar¬ 
bados  in  1711  by  the  bequest 
of  Christopher  Codrington, 
who  was  in  some  ways  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  time.  He  was  certainly 
150  years  ahead  of  his  age  in 
missionary  ideals,  and  it  has 
not  even  yet  been  found 
practicable  to  carry  some  of 
his  suggestions  into  effect, 
excellent  though  they  were. 
His  form  of  bequest  was  as 
follows : — “  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  my  two  plantations  in 
the  island  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion  in  Forraigne 
Parts  ....  and  my  desire 
is  to  have  the  plantations 
continued  intire  and  three 
hundred  negroes  at  least 
always  kept  thereon,  and  a 
convenient  number  of  professors  and  scholars  maintained  there,  all  of 
them  to  be  under  vows  of  poverty,  and  chastity,  and  obedience,  who 
shall  be  obliged  to  study  and  practice  Physick  and  Chirurgery,  as 
well  as  Divinity,  that  by  the  apparent  usefullness  of  the  former  to  all 
mankind  they  may  both  endear  themselves  to  the  people  and  have 
the  better  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  men’s  souls,  whilst  they 
are  taking  care  of  their  bodys,  but  the  particulars  of  the  constitution 
I  leave  to  the  Society  composed  of  wise  and  good  men.” 

On  taking  charge  of  the  estate  the  Society  immediately  sent  out 
a  chaplain  to  instruct  the  slaves,  for  the  trustees  declared  that  “  if 
all  the  slaves  in  America  and  every  island  in  those  seas  were  to 
continue  infidel  for  ever,  yet  ours  alone  must  needs  be  Christian.” 

Some  months  before  this  bequest  came  to  them  the  Society  had 
been  considering  how  to  train  up  young  scholars  to  be  readily 
inclined  “to  take  upon  them  the  office  and  duty  of  missionary  in 
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going  cheerfully  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  the  West  Indies.”  The 
means  were  thus  put  into  their  hands,  and  the  building  of  the 
college  was  begun  in  1713.  Education  was  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  allow  of  its  being  opened  for  such  studies  as  were  at  first  intended, 
but  in  1745  it  was  brought  into  use  as  a  grammar  school.  Bishop 
Coleridge,  on  his  appointment,  desired  to  fulfil  more  exactly  the 
wishes  of  the  founder,  and  proposed  to  give  it  the  character  of  a 
University  and  Theological  College.  In  1830  the  Rev.  John  Pinder 
became  the  Principal,  and  eleven  students  offered  themselves  as 
candidates  for  Holy  Orders. 

During  the  next  seventy  years  142  students  were  ordained  ; 
three-fifths  of  the  clergy  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  educated  at 
Codrington  College,  which  has  also  trained  bishops,  chief  justices, 
physicians,  and  men  of  leading  position  in  every  colony  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  “No  differences  of  race  or  colour  have  ever 
interfered  with  the  perfect  amity  and  equality  of  all  who  possess 
the  privilege  of  calling  her  their  Alma  Mater.” 

TRINIDAD. 

The  work  of  the  Church  in  Trinidad  was  begun  in  1801,  four 
years  after  the  island  was  captured  from  the  French.  Most  of  the 
whites  were  of  French  descent,  and  were  then,  as  now,  Roman 
Catholics.  Much  good  work  had  been  done  among  the  negroes, 
many  of  whom  had  been  converted.  Trinidad  was  at  first  included 
in  the  Diocese  of  Barbados,  but  in  1872  a  Bishop  was 
appointed.  The  history  since  then  will  be  best  told  by  the  story  of 
Bishop  Rawle’s  work.  He  came  to  the  West  Indies  in  1847  as 
Principal  of  Codrington  College,  which  he  nobly  defended  from  an 
attempt  to  turn  it  into  a  high  school  for  boys.  It  is  to  him  that 
the  West  Indian  Church  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  splendid 
project  of  evangelizing  West  Africa  from  the  West  Indies. 
Speaking  of  Codrington  College  he  said,  “  We  look  from  our 
windows  straight  towards  that  dark  land  ;  there  lies  only  the  wide 
Atlantic  between  our  college  and  West  Africa,  and  she  seems  to 
stretch  out  her  hands  to  us  to-day  and  say,  ‘  Come  over  and  help 
us.’  ”  After  seventeen  years  arduous  work  in  Barbados  he 
returned  to  England — but  not  for  long.  In  1872  came  a  unanimous 
call  to  become  the  Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Trinidad. 

Here  he  found  plenty  of  scope  for  his  missionary  zeal,  and  the 
Church  still  bears  the  impress  of  his  character — it  is  essentially 
missionary-hearted.  Many  plans  which  he  designed  have  only  been 
accomplished  since  his  death.  Almost  his  first  work  was  to  visit 
Caracas  in  Venezuela  to  see  after  the  members  of  our  Church 
scattered  throughout  that  vast  district.  He  could  not  then  send 
them  a  resident  priest,  but  now  the  need  has  become  extremely 
urgent,  and  Canon  Trotter  devotes  himself  to  work  among  the 
British  subjects.  It  is  indeed  time  that  this  much-forgotten  region 
in  South  America  should  be  better  tended.  Canon  Trotter  found 
one  man,  aged  twenty-six,  who  had  never  seen  a  Church  of  England 
clergyman  or  had  the  opportunity  of  a  Church  Service,  and  another 
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who  had  not  joined  in  any  service  for  thirty-five  years.  Yet  there 
is  a  great  and  ready  desire  for  the  Church  ministrations.  He 
writes,  “  We  have  the  whole  field  to  ourselves,  and  six  thousand 
British  subjects  calling  to  us  for  help.” 

Another  of  Bishop  Rawle’s  plans  which  he  was  unable  to  carry 
•out  was  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  East  Indians.  He  introduced 
a  priest  from  India  who  knew  the  language,  but  his  health  broke 
down  and  no  one  could  be  found  to  take  his  place.  The  Mission 

among  them  is  now  increasing  in  power  and  in  strength.  A 

triennial  festival  is  held  for  converts  in  the  cathedral,  and  in  1910 
over  six  hundred  attended  to  give  thanks  for  their  conversion. 
Several  have  been  ordained  and  every  year  many  are  added  to  the 
Church. 

GUIANA. 

Very  interesting  work  in  this  diocese  is  done  among  the 

aboriginal  Indians.  It  was  begun  in  1829  by  Mr.  Armstrong  and 

Mr.  Youd,  both  supported  by  the  C.M.S.  They  worked  together 
for  nine  years  and  encountered  much  opposition  from  the  medicine 
men,  who  after  several  attempts  succeeded  in  poisoning  Mr.  Youd. 
His  successor  died  of  fever,  and  the  Mission  collapsed  for  a  time.  * 
In  1840  the  S.P.G.  sent  out  a  clergyman  and  a  catechist  to  the 
Pomeroon.  The  clergyman  fell  ill  immediately  on  arrival  and  had  to 
return  home,  but  the  catechist,  W.  Brett,  went  on  alone,  and 
by  forty  years’  devoted  work  among  the  Indians  proved  himself  a 
worthy  successor  to  Las  Casas  ;  the  same  title  of  “  Apostle  of  the 
Indians  ”  was  bestowed  on  him.  Schools  and  churches  were  built 
by  the  Indians  under  his  direction,  and  he  translated  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Creeds,  and  the  Commandments  into  four 
Indian  languages.  In  this  work  he  was  much  helped  by  an 
Arawak  chief,  Cornelius — one  of  his  early  converts — and  his  wife 
Wilhelmina.  Inspired  by  Brett’s  success  other  stations  were 
opened  up  on  the  different  rivers.  The  Essequibo,  the  Demerara, 
the  Potaro,  and  many  others  all  have  a  chain  of  Mission  stations  on 
their  banks. 

In  Guiana  the  heathen  are  longing  for  instruction.  A  Macusi 
tribe,  hearing  from  a  trader  that  there  was  a  God  Who  cared  for  the 
world,  built  a  church,  parsonage,  and  school,  and  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  Bishop  to  ask  for  a  missionary.  “  We  want  to  know  about 
these  things,”  was  their  plea ;  “  we  do  not  want  to  live  and  die  in 
the  dark.  It  has  taken  us  three  weeks  to  get  here  and  will  take  us 
six  to  get  back,  but  we  do  not  want  to  go  back  without  the 
teacher.”  This  was  in  1900  ;  in  the  report  for  1910  the  Bishop 
says  that  “  such  a  bitter  cry  came  down  to  him  from  the  Rupununi 
Mission  (started  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Williams  among  the 
Macusis  in  1909),  that  he  sent  the  letter,  just  as  it  was,  to  the 
Committee  of  Women’s  Work  merely  to  clear  his  conscience.” 
Two  days  before  it  reached  Tufton  Street  an  offer  of  service  had 
been  received  by  a  lady  for  this  work,  and  the  members  of  the 
Church  at  home  can  rejoice  to  think  that  they  have  a  representative 
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on  the  distant  banks  of  the  Savannah,  teaching  the  things  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  the  people  who  expressed  so  great  a  longing 
for  guidance. 

JAMAICA. 

In  Jamaica  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  well 
organized  English  diocese,  though  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 
The  island  is  about  one  and  a-half  times  as  large  as  the  Diocese  of 
York,  and  has  one  hundred  clergy  to  the  latter’s  eight  hundred,  but 
it  is  not  so  thickly  populated.  Besides  these  there  are  nearly 
three  hundred  catechists  and  lay  readers.  Bishop  Nuttall  writes  : 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES  HOLDING  AN  ORDINATION  SERVICE 

UNDER  A  TREE. 

“  The  people  support  their  own  Church.  I  have  constantly  taught 
that  one-tenth  of  a  man’s  income  ought  to  be  given  to  God,  and 
this  is  done  in  hundreds  of  cases  among  our  Jamaican  Christians.” 
Outside  help  is  only  needed  for  the  various  diocesan  institutions. 
In  1883  it  was  considered  that  Codrington  College  was  too  far 
away  (one  thousand  miles),  and  the  Jamaica  Church  Theological 
College  was  founded  to  train  men  for  Holy  Orders,  and  as  catechists 
and  evangelists.  There  is  also  in  Kingston  a  Deaconess  Home  ; 
the  inmates  devote  themselves  to  parochial  and  nursing  work,  and 
train  coloured  women  for  the  same  vocation. 
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ANTIGUA. 

In  1893  Bishop  Branch  stated  that  this  diocese  had  “no  tales  of 
fascinating  missionary  enterprize,  but  rather  a  continuous  history 
of  good  and  earnest  common  parochial  work,  done  amid  more  than 
common  difficulties  by  men  who  love  Christ  and  human  souls.” 
Poverty  is  almost  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  clergy  have  to  face, 
and  is  frequently  intensified  by  earthquake  or  hurricane.  The 
story  of  the  building  of  the  first  English  church  in  the  Danish 
island  of  S.  Thomas’ shows  the  spirit  of  the  people.  In  1847  the 
congregation  united  in  laying  by  a  sum  of  not  less  than  4d.  and  not 
more  than  Is.  a  week.  In  about  a  year’s  time  building  was 
begun.  A  friend  provided  stone  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  it  was 
carried  by  about  three  hundred  negroes  during  the  moonlight  of 
the  fine  months.  Masons  and  carpenters  gave  up  part  of  their 
week’s  wages,  and  the  women  also  helped  by  bringing  stones 
and  mortar. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Bishop  Davis  (1842—1858)  was  to 
commence  a  system  of  contributions  to  the  S.P.G.,  and  it  is  touching 
to  read  that  at  a  time  of  serious  depression  the  people  flocked  to  a 
missionary  meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Rio  Pongas  Mission,  and 
collected  £6  for  those  who,  in  respect  of  the  means  of  grace, 
were  poorer  than  they.  In  1910  their  contributions  to  the  S.P.G. 
exceeded  £75. 

HONDURAS. 

British  Honduras  is  about  the  size  of  Wales,  but  the  Bishop’s 
jurisdiction  extends  over  the  Central  American  republics.  The 
first  missionary  visited  Honduras  in  1776  “for  his  health,  which  he 
recovered  amazingly.”  He  lived  and  laboured  there  for  several 
years,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  carried  on  the  work  after  his 
retirement.  In  1818  the  S.P.G.  gave  a  grant  towards  the  erection 
of  a  church  at  Belize,  where  two  priests  were  maintained  until 
1872.  For  many  years  the  diocese  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bishop  of  Jamaica,  but  in  1891  the  Rev.  Henry  Holme  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Honduras.  On  his  way  to  the  diocese  he  was  wrecked, 
and  died  shortly  afterwards  from  the  effects  of  exposure. 

In  1893  Bishop  Ormsby  was  elected,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the 
diocese  was  much  impressed  by  the  Church  tone  of  the  people. 
After  three  years  he  was  able  to  report  that  there  were  eighteen 
clergymen  at  work  instead  of  the  four  he  had  found.  “  The  Rev. 
R.  E.  Skene,  during  a  tour  in  the  Belize  district,  found  the  people 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  some  running  into  the  water  to 
receive  him  and  others  paddling  in  their  doreys  many  miles  in  order 
to  attend  service.” 

Archdeacon  Swaby,  on  retiring  after  a  long  service  in  the 
•diocese,  writes :  “  During  my  twenty  years  of  work  here  I  have 
been  privileged  to  see  the  growth  and  steady  progress  of  the 
Church  in  various  parts  of  this  vast  territory.  I  cannot  but  give 
thanks  for  the  blessings  of  the  past,  and  feel  that  the  greater  work 
to  be  accomplished  will,  without  doubt,  yield  to  the  conquering 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  steadfast  faith,  and  steady  perseverance.” 
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The  needs  of  the  Church  in  the  West  Indies  are  very  apparent. 
Does  it  not  strike  us,  as  we  read,  that  while  much  is  done  there  is 
still  more  that  remains  to  be  carried  out  ?  The  need  of  men  and 
money  makes  itself  felt  in  every  direction  ;  yet  these  are  our  oldest 
colonies  and  many  of  them  we  have  had  under  our  care  for  over 
250  years.  The  S.P.G.  has  worked  in  the  islands  continuously 
since  its  foundation  in  1702,  and  all  West  Indians  speak  with 
gratitude  of  the  work  of  the  Society.  The  C.M.S.  withdrew 
gradually  between  1840  and  1850  in  order  to  give  help  to  other 
countries.  The  Negro  Instruction  Fund  did  admirable  work  in  the 
critical  years  following  emancipation. 

A  West  Indian  Archdeacon  writes  of  the  present  outlook:  “The 
Church  of  England  has  now  vast  interests  throughout  the  world. 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Africa  are  far  more  attractive  fields  of 
enterprize.  The  West  Indies  have  lost  their  glamour,  but  we  still 
have  a  claim.” 

Words  of  this  sort  carry  with  them  a  sad  reproach.  Does  the 
fact  that  God  has  now  entrusted  the  Church  with  larger  enterprizes 
justify  her  members  in  neglecting  the  smaller  ones?  It  is  faithfulness 
in  small  things  that  constitutes  capability  for  great  ones,  and 
“  faithfulness  ”  implies  perseverance  even  unto  the  end.  Did  the 
WJ  est  Indies  ask  and  gain  our  help  on  account  of  their  glamour  ? 
W  e  would  fain  think  that  the  present-day  disciples  of  our  Lord  are 
still  impelled  by  the  same  love  which  caused  the  Son  of  Man  to  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  and  that  they  do  not  direct 
their  steps  to  attractive  fields  except  in  so  far  as  those  fields  are  in 
need.  If  that  is  the  test,  what  claim  have  the  West  Indies  on  the 
Home  Church? 


Study  Problem. — To  discover  whether  the  work  of  the  Church 
has  met  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Assignments. — 1.  Let  each  member  describe  shortly  the  work 
of  the  Church  in  his  own  diocese. 

2.  Discuss  the  ideals  and  plans  of  (l)  Codrington  ;  (2)  Bishop 
Coleridge;  (3)  W.  H.  Brett;  (4)  Bishop  Rawle. 

3.  Which  diocese  seems  to  you  to  be  most  urgently  in  need  of 
— (l)  prayer;  (2)  men;  (3)  money? 

4.  Let  each  member  write  down  the  intercessions  he  desires  to 
use  for  his  own  diocese. 

Books  of  Reference. 

Life  of  Bishop  Rawle  ”  (Trinidad). 

“  Life  of  Bishop  Venables  ”  (Nassau). 

“  The  Church  in  the  West  Indies,”  A.  Caldecott  (Colonial 
Church  Histories),  (S.P.C.K.,  3s.  6d.). 

Historical  Sketches — “West  Indies”  (Barbados,  Antigua, 
Trinidad,  Windward  Islands,  Nassau),  “Jamaica”  (S.P.G., 
Id.  each). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Opportunities  and  needs. 

THE  NEGROES. 

Enthusiasm,  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  mark  the  native 
members  of  the  Church  in  the  West  Indies,  and  are  great 
encouragements  to  all  who  work  among  them.  They  realize  that  as 
members  of  the  Church  they  are  entitled  to  certain  rights  and 
privileges,  and  they  will  not  forego  them  lightly.  If  at  any  time  a 
negro  Christian  is  found  to  live  far  removed  from  the  means  of 
grace,  he  does  not  rest  until  they  are  brought  within  his  reach.  It 
was  owing  to  the  persistent  demands  of  the  Jamaican  Christians 
working  on  the  plantations  in  Central  America  for  the  ministrations 
of  their  own  Church  that  the  Diocese  of  Honduras  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  Republics.  No  distance  or  bad  weather  deters 
them  from  attending  services,  which  in  the  isolated  districts  they 
value  the  more  because  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

During  the  wet  season  in  Honduras  the  candidates  for 
confirmation  proved  their  sincerity  in  a  practical  way : — “  It 
poured  on  drearily  and  dismally  all  the  afternoon,  and  by  5  o’clock 
the  whole  place  was  under  water,  steadily  rising.  At  about 
6  o’clock  he  (the  rector)  went  across  to  the  church  and  came  back 
in  great  excitement  to  tell  me  that  three  men  were  already  there, 
one  of  whom  had  come  eight  miles  across  the  lagoon  in  a  canoe, 
battling  every  foot  of  the  way  against  the  storm,  and  the  other  two 
had  walked  twelve  miles  in  the  rain  !  ‘  Then,’  I  said,  ‘  I  shall 

confirm  them  and  have  the  service  if  not  another  person  comes.’ 
Soon  we  heard  that  others  were  dribbling  in  one  by  one.  Twenty- 
two  out  of  the  forty  candidates  were  there.”  (“  A  Bishop  amongst 
Bananas.”) 

In  Andros  Island,  in  the  Bahamas,  a  poor  girl  who  heard  of  the 
Bishop’s  arrival  followed  him  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  be 
confirmed,  her  confirmation  costing  her  a  journey  of  fifty-six  miles, 
forty-four  accomplished  on  foot.  The  duty  of  self-support  is 
constantly  taught  them  by  the  clergy,  and  in  many  places,  though 
unable  to  pay  Church  dues,  the  people  bring  offerings  in  kind,  of 
eggs,  vegetables,  and  fowls.  The  laity  are  showing  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  work  of  their  Church,  and  there  are  now  many  lay 
helpers  as  catechists,  readers,  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  Church 
Army  officers  in  almost  every  parish. 

Difficulties  and  failures,  of  course,  there  are.  Love  of  excite¬ 
ment  or  impatience  of  discipline  attracts  the  negro  to  join  one  of 
the  imported  American  religious  sects,  whose  methods  are  congenial 
to  his  temperament.  The  result  is  to  break  up  the  discipline  which 
the  Church  has  been  trying  to  exercise. 

Sometimes  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  teach  the  negro  the 
Christian  ideal  of  marriage.  Grave  offences  against  morality  occur 
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among  the  seemingly  most  devout  Christians,  but  when  we 
remember  that  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  they  were  not 
allowed  to  marry,  we  can  thank  God  that  so  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  spite  of  many  falls.  Some  are  not  married 
simply  because  they  cannot  afford  a  large  marriage  feast  ;  others 
will  spend  the  whole  earnings  of  a  year  on  their  wedding  day. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  Christian  negro  desires  to  spread 
the  Gospel  puts  many  of  us  to  shame.  Besides  the  local  associa¬ 
tions  in  connection  with  the  S.P.G.  and  other  English  societies,  the 
West  Indian  Church  in  1862  saw  the  foundation  of  its  own  Society 
—the  Jamaica  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  It  was 
formed  with  the  object  of  furthering  missionary  activity — 

1.  In  those  districts  of  Jamaica  which  are  still  destitute  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  means  of  grace. 

2.  In  that  portion  of  Western  Africa  bordering  on  the  River 
Pongas. 

3.  Among  the  Mosquito  Indians  in  Central  America. 

THE  RIO  PONGAS  MISSION. 

The  Mission  to  West  Africa  was  formed  in  1851,  but  it  was  four 
years  before  anyone  could  be  found  who  was  willing  to  go.  Then 
Hamble  Leacock,  a  man  of  saintly  character,  saying,  “  The  Church 
calls  and  someone  must  answer,”  went  out  with  Mr.  Duport,  a 
coloured  student  of  Codrington  College.  A  remarkable  circumstance 
assured  them  of  a  welcome  at  Fallangia.  The  chief  of  the  place,  a 
pure  African,  though  bearing  the  name  of  Richard  Wilkinson,  had 
early  in  life  been  brought  to  England  and  taught  the  Christian 
religion.  On  his  return  to  Africa  in  1813  he  relapsed  into  heathenism. 
In  1835  he  became  seriously  ill,  and,  remembering  his  early 
Christian  training,  made  a  solemn  vow  that  if  God  spared  him  he 
would  pray  daily  for  a  missionary  to  teach  him  and  his  people.  For 
twenty  years  he  prayed  thus,  and  the  Rio  Pongas  Mission  is  God’s 
answer  to  his  prayer  of  faith.  When  he  heard  of  Mr.  Leacock’s 
arrival  he  was  overcome  with  joy,  made  him  live  in  his  own  house, 
and  promised  to  build  a  place  of  worship.  As  soon  as  possible  a 
school  was  opened,  and  the  chief  encouraged  all  to  send  their  children. 
But  the  climate  was  too  trying  for  Mr.  Leacock  and  he  died  before 
a  year  had  passed.  Mr.  Duport  for  some  time  was  left  alone, 
while  two  other  white  men  who  went  to  help  him  died  also  before 
1860.  Since  1864  the  missionaries  have  all  been  coloured.  It  is 
obvious  that  coloured  missionaries  have  many  advantages  ;  they 
become  more  easily  acclimatized,  and  can  enter  into  the  life  of 
the  Africans  more  thoroughly  than  Europeans.  Moreover,  they 
have  a  fellow  feeling  for  their  mother  country  and  long  to  serve  her. 
A  Liberian  rector,  Dr.  Moort,  says,  "I  was  born  in  the  West  Indies, 
whither  my  maternal  grandmother  was  carried  as  a  slave  from 
Africa.  Every  year  on  the  day  when  she  left  her  home  she  used  to 
gather  her  children  around  her  and  weep  with  them,  refusing  to  be 
comforted.  Are  you  surprised  that  we  have  a  loyal  feeling  for 
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Africa  ?  It  is  from  our  mothers  that  we  have  it ;  they  have  told  us 
of  our  old  home  and  we  cannot  help  loving  Africa.  It  is  our  hope 
that  God  will  turn  to  good  all  that  bitter  grief,  and  that  from  the 
West  Indies  a  stream  of  blessing  will  return  to  Africa  and  fertilize 
that  land  to  the  glory  of  Christ  our  Saviour.” 

It  is  most  right  that  we  English  people  should  take  an  active 
interest  in  this  Mission,  for  there  we  see  how  out  of  the  evil  of 
slavery  God  has  brought  the  good  of  a  native  ministry  for  Africa. 
In  the  contest  with  Mohammedanism,  so  strong  in  West  Africa,  the 
West  Indian  has  every  advantage.  When  a  European  goes  to 
teach  Christianity  the  Africans  are  apt  to  say  that  it  is  a  white 
man’s  religion  ;  if  a  negro  goes  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 
So  by  encouraging  the  West  Indies  we  are  helping  to  bring  the 
country  of  Africa  nearer  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  influence  of  the  West  Indian  Church  is  also  felt  in  many 
remote  parts  of  Central  and  South  America.  Industrial  depression 
drives  many  to  seek  for  work  outside  the  British  dominions,  and 
they  often  show  their  sincerity  and  devotion  to  Christianity  by 
becoming  active  missionaries. 

THE  ABORIGINAL  INDIANS. 

“  There  is  not  any  Mission  in  the  world  whose  work  has  been 
more  wonderfully  blessed  than  the  Mission  of  the  Church  to  the 
aborigines  of  Guiana.  Natives  formerly  at  emnity  are  now 
Christians  and  at  peace,  while  there  are  only  two  thousand  or 
three  thousand  heathen  Indians  left  in  the  whole  country  ” 
(Archdeacon  Josa). 

The  task  of  caring  for  these  people  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult.  Gold  mines  have  been  opened  in  the  interior  and  are 
worked  by  the  negroes  for  whom  the  Indians  have  an  instinc¬ 
tive  antipathy.  They  are,  therefore,  resuming  their  nomadic 
habits.  Among  the  Christians  this  is  in  some  ways  a  gain,  for  they 
take  their  religion  with  them,  and  old  people  have  been  found  who 
remembered  the  truths  of  Christianity  which  they  had  been  taught 
many  years  before  at  a  Mission  station  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 
Their  love  of  retirement  protects  them  also  from  the  bad  influences 
of  the  mining  camps,  and  from  the  vices,  luxury,  and  diseases 
which  so-called  civilization  brings  with  it.  But  their  wanderings 
add  greatly  to  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  ministering  to  their 
needs.  A  single  journey  from  Georgetown  to  the  new  Mission  at 
Rupununi  costs  ^"100,  and  is  not  without  danger. 

The  difference  between  the  Indian  in  his  heathen  state  and 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  most  remarkable.  It  is 
encouraging  to  read  that  the  value  of  missionary  labours  among 
the  Indians  is  recognized  by  the  Legislature,  which  in  1909,  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  native  gentleman,  gave  a  substantial  grant  towards 
a  new  school. 
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THE  EAST  INDIANS. 

The  twentieth  century  has  brought  a  new  problem  to  be  faced 
with  regard  to  the  East  Indians.  Thirty  years  ago  the  work  was 
much  the  same  as  in  an  Indian  village,  and  the  same  arguments 
against  Christianity  might  be  expected.  Now  a  new  generation 
has  grown  up,  and  the  problem  is  how  to  deal  with  the  Creoles, 
i.e.  those  born  in  the  West  Indies  of  Hindu  or  Mohammedan 
parents.  There  is  less  active  opposition  to  Christianity  among 
them,  but  more  indifference  and  an  obstinate  determination  to  cling 
to  their  ancestral  religion  without  troubling  themselves  as  to 
its  truth.  Their  racial  feeling  is  still  very  strong,  and  they 
keep  themselves  as  far  as  possible  apart  from  other  peoples. 
Among  the  wealthier  and  better  educated  materialism  is  on  the 
increase,  as  they  discover  that  their  old  religions  will  not  bear  the 
light  of  criticism.  They  need  instruction  in  the  Christian  Faith  at 
once  before  indifference  has  gained  upon  them,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  means  to  support  the  teachers.  The  black  working 
population,  who  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  Church,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  contribute  largely  towards  the  evangelization  of 
another  race  financially  more  prosperous  than  themselves,  and  the 
antipathy  between  the  East  Indians  and  the  negroes  is  so  great  as 
to  make  their  conversion  by  the  latter  at  least  improbable.  An 
encouraging  forward  movement  was  made  when  the  training  of 
East  Indian  catechists  was  begun,  and  a  Government  doctor,  not  an 
Englishman,  promised  the  greater  part  of  a  catechist’s  salary  if 
one  could  be  sent  to  a  district  where  nothing  had  hitherto  been 
attempted  on  behalf  of  the  East  Indians. 

Among  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  the  work  is  much  more 
hopeful,  and  seems  to  have  more  far-reaching  results.  Many  of 
them  return  home  after  ten  years,  and  though  this  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  making  a  lasting  impression,  it  also  gives  those  who 
are  converted  an  opportunity  of  carrying  Christianity  back  to  their 
native  lands.  The  local  associations  of  the  S.P.G.  appealed  to  the 
colonists  in  Trinidad  for  help  on  this  plea — “  By  immigration, 
properly  conducted — that  is  to  say,  on  Christian  principles  and  in  a 
Christian  spirit — Trinidad  may  become  a  missionary  country,  an 
asylum  as  it  were  to  multitudes  from  the  darkness  and  misery  of 
heathenism,  a  centre  from  which  light  may  radiate  upon  them  and 
from  them  perhaps  be  reflected  upon  their  native  lands.” 

A  Mission  worker  from  Delhi  says  that  a  Demerara  coolie  was 
converted  in  Guiana,  and  on  his  return  to  India  did  valuable  work 
in  his  native  city. 

Many  Mission  schools  have  been  opened  for  East  Indian 
children,  and  one  report  states  : — “  Four  of  our  boys  have  gone 
back  to  India.  The  eldest  was  head  of  the  school ;  he  was  apt  in 
answering  religious  questions,  and  though  a  pagan,  yet  we  feel 
proud  that  he  carried  with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to  his 
native  land.  He  was  always  anxious  that  the  other  children  should 
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observe  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  set  a  good  example  by  doing  so  him¬ 
self.  The  youngest  was  in  the  infant  class,  a  Christian,  and  could 
say  the  Creed  and  Lord’s  Prayer.” 

The  work  among  the  East  Indians  is  almost  entirely  supported 
by  the  S.P.G.  ;  without  its  help  the  Oriental  population  would  be 
untouched  as  far  as  Christian  teaching  is  concerned. 

THE  CHINESE. 

The  fact  that  the  Chinese  respond  readily  to  Christianity  is 
noteworthy.  In  1894  Canon  Josa  stated  that  60  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  Chinese  were  Christians.  “It  has  been  a  marvellous 
work,  and  it  has  practically  been  accomplished  within  one 
generation.”  At  S.  Patrick’s,  Berbice,  “  all  the  Chinese  Christians, 
with  perhaps  one  exception,  were  reported  to  be  living  apparently 
Christian  lives,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  English,  East 
Indian,  and  negro  Christians  here.” 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  that  when  they  embrace 
Christianity  they  are  ready  to  give  up  everything  for  it,  and  speedily 
become  missionaries  among  their  own  friends  and  relations.  They 
regard  it  as  only  natural  to  do  so.  ‘’If  you  Englishmen  believed  your 
religion  you  would  have  been  here  long  ago,”  was  the  unanswerable 
rebuke  uttered  by  a  Chinaman. 

The  Mission  practically  costs  the  Church  nothing,  for  the 
Chinese  support  it  liberally,  build  their  own  churches,  and  under¬ 
take  much  voluntary  work.  At  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  at  the  first 
service  held  for  Chinese  in  1910,  a  young  man  who  had  been 
organist  of  the  church  at  Demerara  accompanied  the  hymns,  and 
the  interpreter  had  been  attached  to  the  S.P.G.  Mission  in  Borneo. 

It  is  encouraging  and  inspiring  to  think  of  these  earnest 
enthusiastic  Christians  returning  as  evangelists  to  their  native  land, 
where  the  need  is  truly  great.  An  English  clergyman  in  Hong 
Kong  reports  that  one  of  their  best  catechists  is  a  man  who  was  taught 
in  the  Church  Mission  in  Guiana,  and  already  Chinese  Christians 
have  been  sent  from  Guiana  as  missionaries  to  China. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  CHURCH  AT  HOME. 

We  have  seen  that  the  opportunity  in  the  West  Indies  is  not 
limited  to  the  islands  themselves.  It  extends  to  far  distant  lands, 
and  no  one  can  tell  where  seed  sown  in  the  West  Indies  may  bear 
fruit.  India,  China,  and  Africa  may  all  in  time  have  cause  to 
thank  God  for  the  Church  in  the  West  Indies.  But  this  Church 
must  not  be  left  to  bear  the  burden  alone  ;  the  opportunity  is  world¬ 
wide  and  the  Universal  Church  must  share  the  responsibility. 
The  difficulty  lies  not  with  the  people,  who  are  longing  for  further 
instruction  in  the  Faith,  but  with  the  neglect  and  apathy  of  the 
Church  at  home  which  leaves  their  requests  unanswered.  “  Come 
over  and  help  us,”  is  still  their  cry.  It  reaches  us  from  the  negroes, 
slowly  struggling  up  from  slavery  and  looking  to  us  for  guidance 
and  help  ;  from  the  aborigines  dying  before  the  advance  of  the 
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white  race ;  from  the  East  Indians  and  Chinese,  brought  for  a  time 
under  our  influence  before  they  return  to  their  native  lands  and 
disappear  among  the  millions  of  their  unevangelized  kindred. 

Does  not  their  eagerness  to  learn  and  to  teach  others  put  us  to 
shame  ?  The  Chinaman’s  reproach  is  still  often  deserved.  If  we 
believed  with  our  whole  heart  should  we  not  be  more  ready  to 
make  sacrifices  for  our  Faith  ? 

The  needs  are  so  great,  and  opportunities  once  lost  can  never 
•come  back  again.  Many  more  men  are  essential  if  the  Church  is 
to  fulfil  her  task  efficiently.  Some  should  be  going  out  from 
England  every  year  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  clergy  and  to 
work  among  the  immigrants. 

The  West  Indian  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  often  require 
help  to  complete  their  preparation  ;  long  and  careful  instruction  is 
required  before  negroes  can  be  sent  to  teach  their  fellows.  If  the 
theological  colleges  were  adequately  supported  we  might  soon  hope 
to  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  clergy  and  catechists,  but  so  far 
is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  some  years  ago  Codrington  College 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  closed  for  want  of  funds. 

How  can  we  take  a  real  part  in  strengthening  the  Church  in  the 
West  Indies  ?  The  best  way  of  helping,  and  the  most  practical,  is 
open  to  all — it  is  that  of  prayer.  Let  us  accept  the  responsibility 
which  is  laid  on  us  through  our  knowledge  of  past  history  and 
of  present  needs,  and  include  in  our  intercessions  those  who  are 
labouring  in  this  part  of  God’s  vineyard  and  the  various  races  to 
whom  they  are  ministering.  - 

Study  Problem. — To  discover  the  chief  needs  in  the  West  Indies 
at  the  present  time. 

Special  Assignment. — Let  one  member  personate  a  missionary 
(a)  among  the  negroes,  ( b )  among  aboriginal  Indians,  (c)  among 
East  Indians,  (d)  among  Chinese,  and  tell  of  their  opportunities 
and  needs. 

General  Assignments. — 1.  How  would  you  answer  anyone  who 
said  that  the  Church  in  the  West  Indies  should  be  self-supporting 
and  independent  of  the  Church  at  home  ? 

2.  What  can  we  do  to  strengthen  the  Church  in  the  West 
Indies  so  as  to  enable  it  to  use  the  present  opportunities  ? 

Books  of  Reference. 

“Two  Hundred  Years  of  the  S.P.G.” 

“  Fifty  Years  in  West  Africa  ”  (Rio  Pongas  Mission). 

“  South  American  Problems,”  R.  E.  Speer  (S.V.M.U.,  3s.  6d.net). 

“The  Land  of  the  Peaks  and  Pampas,”  Jesse  Page  (R.T.S., 
3s.  6d.  net). 

The  East  and  The  West ,  April,  1908,  “Jamaica  as  a 
Missionary  Centre.” 

The  Mission  Field  (East  Indians),  July,  1906;  January,  1908; 
May,  1909.  (Chinese),  March,  1906  ;  April,  1912. 
(Aborigines),  October,  1909;  July,  1910;  April,  1912.  (Rio 
Pongas  Mission),  March,  1910.  (Guiana),  June,  1913. 

The  Church  Abroad  (Guiana),  June,  1913. 
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Bishoprics  in  connection  w/rh  rhe  C  of  £.  are  undeti/ned  op  enc/rc/ed  with  thin  dotted  lines  thus. 
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Part  III.  THE  CURIOS. 


The  Society  is  gradually  building  up  a  collection  of  curios  and 
objects  of  interest,  from  the  various  lands  in  which  it  is  helping  the; 
Church  ;  and,  with  the  help  given  us  by  our  missionaries  abroad 
and  friends  at  home,  the  collection  is  becoming  more  fitted  for  its 
purpose  and  more  capable  of  proper  arrangement.  Our  aim  is 
to  be  able  to  send  down  to  each  Exhibition  such  a  selection 
of  curios  as  will  arouse  interest,  stimulate  enquiry,  and  be  in 
some  degree  a  revelation  of  the  soul  of  the  people  whose 
lives  and  surroundings  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  We 
desire  that  they  shall  so  represent  the  various  aspects  of  life 
in  far-off  lands,  as  to  tell  an  all-round  story  of  the  natural 
aptitudes  and  ability  of  the  people ;  indicating  very  probably  the 
darkening  of  their  understanding  and  enfeebling  of  their  powers 
in  long  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  with  the  consequent 
deadening  of  the  human  affections  and  the  lapse  into  crafty,  cunning, 
and  violent  practices.  Where  possible,  too,  we  desire  to  present 
such  objects  as  reveal  the  strivings  and  gropings  after  higher  ideals 
which  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  most  degraded  of  peoples. 
A  visit  to  a  court  thus  supplied,  and  intelligently  served  by 
instructed  stewards,  is  calculated  to  impress  the  visitor  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  reality  and  unity  of  human  brotherhood, 
and  to  make  him  see  something  of  the  infinite  loss  that  humanity 
has  sustained  in  the  abandonment  of  whole  races  to  deadening 
superstitions,  or  to  the  half  lights  of  imperfect  faiths. 

The  Steward  and  the  Curios. — The  court  steward  is  responsible,, 
while  on  duty,  for  the  care  of  the  curios,  some  of  which  may 
be  very  valuable,  if  not  intrinsically,  yet  from  their  rarity.  Some 
curios  are  fragile,  and  need  careful  handling.  The  general  public 
are  not  allowed  to  handle  the  exhibits,  consequently  the  steward 
should  see  that  they  are  so  placed  as  to  be  visible,  and  when  it  is 
necessary  to  handle  a  curio  the  steward  alone  is  to  do  it,  and  give 
a  short  explanation  of  its  meaning.  A  few  short  but  defi)iite  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  the  article,  its  use,  and  by  whom  it  is  used,  are 
better  than  long  vague  descriptions.  Stewards  have  been  heard  to 
say,  “  They  use  this  there ,  for  such  a  purpose,”  not  realizing 
apparently  how  little  this  may  convey  to  the  hearer.  It  is  best  to 
begin  in  some  such  way  as  this,  “  These  curiosities  are  from,”  say, 
“  South  Africa  ;  they  are  made  and  used  by  the  Zulus,”  and  then  a. 
few  words  to  say  who  the  Zulus  are.  The  steward  will  then 
probably  display  some  object  which  shows  the  natural  cleverness  of 
this  great  people.  This  will  lead  him  to  speak  of  their  supersti¬ 
tions,  and  he  will  pick  up  some  article  illustrating  them,  and  so  by 
using  one  curio  after  another  he  will  leave  in  his  hearers’  minds  a 
definite  impression,  not  perhaps  very  full,  but  clear  as  far  as  it 
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.goes,  of  the  need  these  splendid  people  have  and  feel,  of  a  Saviour. 
A  word  or  two  about  Missions  and  our  duty,  will  give  point  to  this 
little  talk,  and  the  steward  will  be  surprised  at  the  interest  he  has 
aroused.  If  the  steward  makes  a  point  of  being  present  when  the 
missionary  is  speaking  in  his  court,  he  will  soon  become  familiar 
with  the  main  lines  of  the  deputation’s  talks  and  be  able  to  speak 
with  more  knowledge  than  if  he  depended  entirely  upon  books. 

The  steward  will  find  children  most  eager  questioners  ;  and  he 
will  show  them  the  more  interesting  of  his  curios,  always  striving 
to  arouse  their  sympathy  in  the  needs  and  sorrows  of  the  heathen 
world. 


N.B. — The  steward  should  not  require,  before  describing  an  article,  to  read  the 
label  in  the  presence  of  the  visitor,  and  it  should  be  the  pleasant  duty  of 
the  steward  to  see  that  the  curios  are  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust. 


Notes  on  the  Curios. 

1.  Matapie.  See  No.  148.  A  strainer  for  cassava,  made  of  plaited 
material,  used  by  the  aborigines  of  British  Guiana.  These 


Nos.  3  and  55. 

packed  in  pulp.  They 
and  air  dried  ;  then  they 

4.  Pestle  and  mortar  (model), 
pound  boiled  plantains, 
called  foo-foo. 


Indians  live  in  the  interior  of  the 
colony,  the  four  principal  tribes 
of  which  are  : — Arawaks,  Caribs, 
Waraus,  and  Acawoios.  Evan¬ 
gelistic  work  was  commenced 
amongst  them  by  S.P.G.  in 
1840.  The  latest  Mission  is 
that  at  Eupukari,  about  four 
weeks’  journey  from  the  coast, 
amongst  the  Makuchi  and  Pata- 
mona  tribes. 

2.  Armlets  with  charm. 

3.  Cocoa  pod.  The  large 
nutritive  seed  of  the  theobroma, 
or  cacao  tree.  From  this  seed 
cocoa,  chocolate,  and  broma  are 
obtained.  It  grows  on  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  not  amongst  the 
foliage,  and  varies  in  colour  from 
purple  to  yellow.  Inside  the 
pod  a  number  of  seeds  are  closely 

are  extracted,  allowed  to  ferment, 
are  ready  for  the  market. 

These  are  used  by  the  negroes  to 
which  become  a  favourite  food 
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5.  Basket,  made  of  a  carved  cocoanut.  The  cocoanut  tree,  which 

is  a  palm,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  cocoa  tree. 

6.  Sifter  for  cassava,  used  by  the  Indians  of  Guiana.  White 

people  use  it  to  sift  flour.  See  No.  148. 

7.  East  Indian  pictures,  (l)  The  cow  is  worshipped  by  the 

Hindus.  Brahma  is  said  to  have  created  cows  and 
Brahmans  at  the  same  time.  Krishna  is  supposed  to  be  the 
lord  of  the  milkmaids.  (2)  Kali,  goddess,  wife  of  Siva ;  she 
had  several  names.  Calcutta  derived  its  name  from  Kalighat, 
where  there  is  a  noted  temple  of  Kali.  (3)  East  Indian 
going  to  water  with  child.  (4)  God  Cushari.  (5)  Thousand¬ 
headed  god.  A  large  number  of  coolies  from  India  work  on 
the  sugar  estates  in  Guiana  and  Trinidad.  Christian  work 
amongst  them  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  much  requires  to  be 
done. 

8.  Sugar  cane.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  is  the  staple  industry 

in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Guiana.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Demerara  sugar  ? 

9.  West  Indian  baskets  (2). 


10.  Box  of  cocoa,  from  pod  to  cake.  See  No.  3. 

11.  Album.  Photographs  of  the  West  Indies. 

12.  West  Indian  boys’  hats. 

13.  Calabash  basket.  See  No.  23. 

14.  Pincushions  made  of  seeds. 

J.5.  Calabash  with  handle.  An  ornament  made  in  Trinidad.  See 
No.  23. 

16.  Wooden  rose  from  the  hills  of  Guatemala  in  Central  America. 

17.  Broom,  made  from  straw  in  the  Christian  Industrial  School  in 

Trinidad. 

18.  Pit  pan,  a  surf  boat  (model).  A  strong  and  buoyant  boat, 

suitable  for  the  rivers  of  Central  America.  Used  on  rivers 
when  too  low  for  motor  boats  to  get  over  the  rapids,  and  on 
the  rivers  where  there  are  no  motor  boats. 

19.  String  of  seeds,  called  Job’s  tears. 

20.  Calabash,  with  a  view  of  the  pitch  lake  in  Trinidad  painted 

on  it.  See  No.  124. 
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21.  String  of  liquorice  seeds. 

22.  Club  from  Jujuy  (pronounced  Hoohooe). 

23.  Calabash.  A  large  gourd,  the  shells  of  which,  after  the  white 

poisonous  pulp  has  been  taken  out,  the  Indians  of  Guiana  use 
as  vessels. 

24.  Calabash.  See  No.  23. 

25.  Scorpion.  A  large  specimen  from  Guiana.  Its  long  slender 

tail  terminates  in  a  very  acute  sting,  which  effuses  a 
venomous  liquid.  A  little  Indian  girl  died  in  convulsions  in 
three  hours  after  being  stung  by  one  of  these  reptiles. 

26.  Centipede.  It  inflicts  a  poisonous  sting,  and  is  an  unwelcome 

intruder  in  houses  and  beds. 

27.  Strainer.  See  No.  1. 

28.  Sugar  (molasses).  Sugar  is  produced  in  great  abundance  in 

British  Guiana  by  the  rich  soil  and  tropical  climate.  Only 
a  narrow  strip  of  land — the  edge  of  the  alluvial  flat  which 
forms  the  coast,  and  extends  a  short  distance  up  the  rivers — 
is  in  regular  cultivation,  or  at  all  thickly  inhabited.  Here 
are  English,  Negroes,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  and  Coolies 
from  Calcutta  and  Madras.  The  Red  Indians  do  not  work 
on  the  sugar  plantations,  but  live  in  the  forests  and  on  the 
open  savannah  lands  in  the  interior. 

29.  Sugar  (yellow  crystals).  See  No.  28. 

30.  Sugar  (white).  See  No.  28. 

31.  Mongoose.  The  animal  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies 

from  India  in  1870  to  kill  rats  and  snakes. 

32.  Flying  fish.  It  is  an  article  of  food  in  the  West  Indies. 

33.  Tarantula.  A  large  spider  whose  bite  produces  a  poisonous 

effect. 

34.  Weaver  bird’s  nest,  made  of  the  cus-cus  grass  in  Jamaica. 

35.  Sugar  cane  from  Jamaica. 

36.  Hammock.  A  netting  suspended  by  clews,  and  used  as  a  bed 

by  Indians  and  others. 

37.  Calabash.  See  No.  23.  38.  A  plant. 

39.  Alligator.  40.  Olive  berries. 

41.  Arawak  bread  basket.  The  Arawaks  are  the  most  important  of 

the  many  Indian  tribes  of  Guiana.  These  aborigines  are  a 
nomadic  race ;  all  of  them  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
coast  are  Christians,  and  the  work  will  be  extended  as  funds 
and  men  are  available. 

42.  Indian  basket  (Arawak).  43.  Letter  case  (Arawak). 

44.  Matapie  (model).  See  No.  1. 

45.  Arawak  basket,  called  a  quaick. 

46.  Fans.  They  are  used  by  the  Indians  of  British  Guiana  chiefly 

to  fan  the  fire  and  turn  the  cassava  cakes  on  the  grid  die. 

47.  Sugar  cakes.  See  No.  28. 
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48  and  49.  Arawak  baskets.  See  No.  41. 

50.  Crucifixion  fish.  This  remarkable  exhibit  from  the  West 
Indies  is  somewhat  rare  in  England  and  much  interests 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition.  On  one  side  is  a  representation 

of  the  Crucifixion,  this 
giving  it  its  name,  and  on 
the  reverse  side  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  monk.  It 
is  not  manipulated  or 
carved,  but  it  is  in  its 
natural  state. 

51.  Calabash.  See  No. 
23. 

52.  Turtle  back. 

53.  Humming  top. 

54.  Fly’s  nest. 

55.  Case  of  seeds.  It 
contains  tamarind,  cir- 
cassin,  crab’s  eyes,  allspice, 
nutmeg,  mace,  raw  coffee, 
immortelles,  lucky  beans, 
mikels,  Job’s  tears,  cocoa 
beans,  and  coffee  in  berry. 

56.  Baskets  (2)  (Ara¬ 
wak).  Indians  call  a 
quaick.  See  Nos.  48  and 
49. 

57.  Strainer  for  cassava.  See  Nos.  Land  148. 

58.  Matapie.  See  No.  1. 

59.  Folding  stool.  Made  of  various  kinds  of  wood  of  the  West 

Indies. 

60.  Beater  for  clothes,  used  by  negro  women. 

61.  Bitter  cup.  Made  of  quassia  wood  (bitter  ash).  A  small  quantity 

of  water  is  poured  into  the  cup  and  then  drunk  as  tonic  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  used  in  cases  of  malarial  fever  when  quinine  is  not 
obtainable.  The  tree  grows  in  tropical  America,  and  both 
wood  and  bark  are  employed  in  medicine.  It  was  named  by 
Linnaeus  after  a  negro  named  Quassi,  who  used  the  bark  as 
a  tonic,  and  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  healer  and 
magician  in  consequence. 

62.  Powder  box. 

63.  Two  calabashes.  See  No.  23. 

64.  Calabashes.  These  were  taken  from  trees  at  Coomacka 

Mission,  Berbice  River,  British  Guiana,  in  1906.  This 
Mission  is  situated  ninety-five  miles  from  the  nearest  road. 
See  No  23. 

65.  Lace  bark  whip  from  Jamaica.  See  No.  102. 
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66.  Bamboo  spill-holder. 

67.  This  is  a  valuable  species  of  the  turtle  tribe  from  the  West 

Indies,  which  is  eaten,  while  the  eggs  are  collected  for  the 
sake  of  their  oil. 

68.  Alligator.  A  specimen  from  the  West  Indies.  In  Guiana  they 

are  very  much  larger. 

69.  Tray.  70.  Basket. 

71.  Cigar  case.  72.  Baby  alligator. 

73.  Bark  and  palm  straw  hat  from  Jamaica. 

74.  Doll’s  hat. 

75.  Model  of  a  broom  made  of  the  palm  leaf  from  Jamaica. 

76.  Wreath  of  feather  flowers  brought  from  Jamaica  forty  years  ago. 

77.  Carved  cocoanut.  The  nut  of  the  coco  palm,  to  be  distinguished 

from  the  cacao  tree,  an  entirely  different  species.  See  No.  3. 

78.  Lace  bark  puffs  from  Jamaica  (2). 

79.  Cocoanut  head  from  Jamaica. 

80.  Cocoanut  in  husk  on  stand  of  lignum  vitae  from  Jamaica^ 

Lignum  vitae  is  a  hard,  heavy  wood,  used  for  pulleys,, 
bearings  in  machinery,  etc. 

81.  A  child’s  rattle,  made  of  carved  gourd. 

82.  Calabash.  See  No.  23. 

83.  Calabash  cradle  from  Jamaica.  See  No.  23. 

84  and  85.  Paddles  (model).  These  were  made  at  the  Sandhills 
Mission,  Berbice  River,  British  Guiana,  in  1896.  There 
are  no  roads  in  the  interior,  and  the  chief  mode  of  travelling 
is  by  canoe,  called  a  corial,  made  of  a  hollowed  tree  and 
propelled  by  paddles.  At  this  Mission  all  negroes,  coloured 
people,  and  Indians  go  to  church  in  canoes.  Some  of  these 
Christians  leave  their  houses  on  a  Sunday  morning  very  early, 
as  it  takes  them  several  hours  to  paddle  to  church.  All  the 
children  also  go  to  school  in  canoes. 

86.  Purses  made  of  crabs’  eyes  and  mimosa  seeds. 

87.  Bamboo  jar. 

88.  Razor  strop.  This  is  made  of  the  pith  of  the  century  plant, 

which  is  supposed  to  flower  once  in  a  hundred  years.  It 
does  not  really  live  so  long,  but  flowers  about  once  in  ten 
years. 

89.  Specimen  of  lace  bark. 

90.  Snake.  This  is  a  small  camoudi,  or  boa  constrictor.  Guiana 

is  the  home  of  the  great  snakes  ;  the  huge  anacondas  and 
pythons  reach  their  greatest  bulk  in  the  moist  forests  of  the 
interior,  but  they  are  frequently  met  with,  and  of  a  large  size 
too,  on  the  coast.  The  labaria,  a  snake  of  small  dimensions, 
is  said  to  be  the  most  deadly  of  venomous  serpents  in  South 
America. 

91.  Spoon. 

92.  Paper  weight,  made  of  lignum  vitae  from  Jamaica. 
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93.  Mat  (model).  94.  Indian  basket,  Carib. 

95.  An  oblong  basket,  Jamaica. 

96.  Tippa  appa  hat,  made  of  palm  leaf,  Jamaica. 

97.  Tippa  appa  basket,  Jamaica. 

98.  A  postbag  basket,  Jamaica. 

99.  A  basket,  or  pegall  (model),  used  by  the  Indians  in  Guiana. 

100.  Indian  corn.  In  Guiana,  which  is  just  north  of  the  Equator, 

it  is  summer  all  the  year  round,  and  consequently  there  are 
two  harvests ;  and  Indian  corn  is  reaped  in  four  months 
after  being  sown. 

101.  Copy  of  bill  of  sale  of  negro  on  November  5th,  1821.  Slaves 

were  freed  in  British  possessions  in  1838.  One  hundred 
years  ago  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana  were 
heathen  ;  to-day,  owing  largely  to  help  sent  by  the  S.P.G., 
they  are  nominally  all  Christians. 

102.  Lace  bark.  The  inner  bark  of  a  small  West  Indian  tree  of 

the  spurge-laurel  family. 

103  and  104.  Cocoa  pods.  See  No.  3. 


Nos.  67,  90,  120,  135. 


105.  Pod  of  nuts. 

106.  Calabash,  carved  and  polished.  See  No.  23. 

107.  Fan,  made  of  lace  bark  and  ferns  from  Jamaica. 

108  and  109.  Calabash,  carved  and  polished.  See  No.  23. 

1 10.  D’oyleys,  made  of  lace  bark  and  pith  of  water  grasses,  Jamaica. 

111.  Post-bag  made  by  Acawoio  Indians. 

112  and  113.  Small  fans,  made  of  the  palm  leaf,  Jamaica. 

114.  Calabash  bracket  made  in  Jamaica. 

115.  Calabash  work  basket.  See  No.  23. 

116.  Ferns  and  lace  bark  from  Jamaica.  They  are  “gold”  and 

“  silver  ”  and  other  ferns  edged  with  silk  cotton  and  put 
together  in  the  forms  of  a  cross  and  a  fan  in  frames. 

117.  Iron  wood.  So  called  from  its  hard  and  durable  quality. 

118.  Case  of  insects.  The  case  contains  a  palm  beetle,  a  cattle- 

head  beetle,  a  tarantula  spider  (imperfect),  and  two  scorpions. 

119.  Plantain  bark  used  for  mats. 

120.  Iguana.  This  court  is  noted  for  its  natural  history  specimens, 

all  of  which  are  real,  with  the  exception  of  this  one,  which 
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is  made  of  balata  gum,  the  milk  of  the  bullet  tree  of  Guiana. 
This  gum  is  used  for  insulating  telegraph  wires.  The 
iguana  is  of-  the  lizard  family  and  lays  eggs  in  the  sand. 
These  the  Indians  dig  for  and  eat ;  some  of  the  species  are 
much  appreciated  as  food. 

121.  Bamboo  joint. 

122.  Lace  bark  from  the  West  Indies.  Ladies’  hats  are  trimmed 

with  it.  See  No.  102. 

123.  Mat. 

124.  Crude  asphalt  from  the  black-pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  which 

is  solid  enough  to  walk  on.  The  pitch  is  really  most 
valuable,  as  it  is  used  so  much  for  making  roads.  Every 
day  truck  loads  of  the  asphalt  are  taken  out  of  the  lake,  and 
when  the  workmen  lay  down  their  pickaxes  in  the  evening 
they  can  see  the  long  deep  ditch  out  of  which  they  have 
lifted  the  asphalt.  The  strange  thing  is  that  next  morning, 
when  they  return  to  work,  this  ditch  has  disappeared  and  the 
lake  is  quite  even  again. 

125.  Baskets  (model).  126.  Map  of  the  world. 

127.  Negro  women’s  clothes  beater,  Chili. 

128.  Woman’s  bead  apron  from  Demerara. 

129.  Necklace  made  of  teeth. 

130  and  131.  Matapie.  See  No.  1. 

132.  Paddle. 

133.  Octopus.  A  small  specimen  from  the  West  Indies. 

134.  Bead  apron.  Worn  by  the  Guianese  Indian  women  in  their 

heathen  condition ;  on  becoming  Christians,  if  they  do  not 
adopt  English  dress,  they  wear  a  kind  of  petticoat,  which 
they  call  kemisa,  suspended  with  a  string  over  one  shoulder, 
leaving  the  other  bare. 

135.  Edible  crapaud,  or  toad,  from  Dominica.  While  most  visitors 

to  the  Exhibition  look  upon  it  with  the  greatest  abhorrence, 
a  few  visitors  acknowledge  that  they  have  much  enjoyed 
the  delicacy. 

136.  Calabashes  (4).  See  No.  23. 

137.  Calabashes  (small).  See  No.  23. 

138.  Box  fish  from  the  West  Indies. 

139.  Mat  (model).  Made  of  banana  bark  and  used  as  a  door  mat. 

140.  Fan.  See  No.  46. 

141.  Bag,  made  of  seeds. 

142.  Lady’s  hat,  made  of  the  pith  of  the  dogga  plant  in  Jamaica. 

143.  Yellow  sugar  from  the  Island  of  Antigua. 

144.  Muscovado  sugar. 
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145.  Section  of  cocoanut.  See  No.  5. 

146.  Volcanic  dust.  In  1902  occurred  the  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee 

in  Martinique,  in  the  West  Indies.  The  town  of  St.  Pierre, 
which  lay  at  its  foot,  was  destroyed,  and  its  thirty  thousand 
people  died  in  a  few  minutes.  This  dust  was  carried  by  the 
wind  ninety  miles  across  the  sea  and  was  gathered  in  the 
Island  of  Barbados. 

147.  Coffee  in  berry.  The  coffee  industry  is  important  for  the 

West  Indies,  the  newest  machinery  being  employed. 

148.  Cassava  cakes.  This  is  the  favourite  and  principal  food  of 

the  Indians  of  Guiana.  It  is  made  of  a  root  that  grows  in  a 
sandy  soil.  Tapioca  is  made  from  cassava.  “  The  greater 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  natives  of  tropical  America  is 
derived  from  two  species  of  the  genus  man i hot  (or  manioc)— 
the  bitter  cassava  and  the  sweet.  The  latter  supplies  the 
tapioca  of  commerce.”  (  Standard  Dictionary  of  English 
Language  ”).  The  strainer  (No.  1)  is  used  to  squeeze  out  the 
poisonous  juice. 

149.  Fans. 

150.  Sea  cockroach  from  the  West 

Indies. 

151.  Carib  pottery.  It  is  much  to 

be  regretted  that  with  the 
advance  of  civilization  this 
art  is  gradually  being  lost, 
and  Birmingham  made  iron 
pots  are  being  substituted. 

152.  Hackati  skin  (species  of  tiger). 

153.  Pictures. 

154.  Red  Indian’s  head  dress  from 

British  Guiana. 

155.  Ruta  (carrying  basket).  This 

basket  is  used  in  British 
Guiana  for  carrying  heavy 
loads.  It  lies  on  the  back, 
and  a  strap  bearing  the  weight 
is  placed  round  the  forehead. 

156.  Necklace  from  British  Guiana. 

157.  Two  dolls.  Male  and  female 

attire  of  aboriginal  Indians  of 
British  Guiana. 

158.  Indian  woman’s  dress  in  British  Guiana.  The  neck  is  the 

plain  piece  in  the  centre,  which  is  cut  out. 

159.  An  Indian  belt  from  British  Guiana. 
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160.  Apron  of  an  Indian  woman  in  British 

Guiana,  in  South  America. 

161.  Loofah,  commonly  called  the  strainer  plant, 

used  for  several  domestic  purposes.  This 
specimen  was  cut  from  a  tree  at  Kingston, 
in  Jamaica. 

162.  Case  of  products. 

163.  Sarsaparilla. 

164.  Quinine. 

165.  Copra  (dried  meat  of  cocoanut  for  export). 

166.  Balata.  See  No.  120. 

167.  Cinnamon. 

168. 

169.  Basket  of  ilowers  made  entirely  of  shells  from  the  Bahama 

Islands. 

170.  Girl’s  hat  made  of  the  lace  bark  dyed. 

171.  Fan  made  of  the  mountain  cabbage  palm  lace  and  ferns  edged 

with  silk  cotton. 


No.  157. 
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